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Kirwinites,  We’re  sure  your  "uncle” 


is  just  os  proud  of  you.  . . 


os  we  at  Olliff-Boeve  are! 


You’ve  toiled  and  sweat  . . . risked  your  lives  and  your  liveli- 
hood . . . struggled  to  raise  your  families  . . . and,  through  it  all,  laugh- 
ed at  fate  and  the  d€vH. 

In  100  years  you’ve  built  a friendly,  happy,  industrious  commun- 
ity of  which  we  are  all  proud ! 

OLLIFF-BOEVE 

Phillipsburg,  Kansas 
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introduction 

The  march  of  civilization  across  the 
prairies  did  not  begin  until  after  the  close  of 
the  war  between  the  states. 

Families  came  over  the  pathlessprairies 
in  ox- carts  and  covered  wagons,  their  radi- 
ant faces  turned  in  faith  toward  the  setting 
sun.  With  them  came  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance, without  which  the  reclamation  of 
the  West  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

The  unchanging  laws  of  nature  have  now 
eliminated  those  sturdy  pioneers  from  the 
scene  of  action,  but  we  acknowledge  gladly 
the  debt  of  gratitude  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Kirwin  did  not  spring  into  bloom  like  a 
springtime  flower,  for  the  road  was  beset 
with  trials  and  tribulations.  The  rolling 
fields  of  buffalo  sod  around  Kirwin  have 
turned  to  waving  wheat  fields  and  walls  of 
growing  corn. 

The  covered  wagons  brought  the  settlers. 
Crude  soddies  and  dugouts  furnished  their 
homes.  Time  has  marked  the  passage  of  a 
century  since  the  settlement  was  founded  - a 
beautiful  setting  in  the  Solomon  valley,  with 
Deer  Creek  to  the  north. 

There  followed  many  eventful  years,  as 
the  new  town  in  the  valley  grew  and  pros- 
pered. 

Homesteaders  flocked  in  to  take  up  gov- 
ernment land.  From  prairie  sod,  there 
blossomed  forth  a town  with  churches, 
schools,  business  and  professional  houses 
and  newspapers. 

So  with  this  book  we  wish  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  those  settlers  that  came 
to  this  valley  in  the  early  day  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Kirwin. 
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Kirwin  Business  History 


After  the  Civil  War,  when  the  men  were 
coming  out  of  the  army,  and  the  country  was 
trying  to  bind  its  people  together,  with  the 
land  in  the  west  opening  up,  along  with  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  came  the  businessmen, 
with  harness,  plows,  supplies,  and  as  a 
thriving  community’s  needs  grew,  it  attract- 
ed more  and  more  businesses. 

These  men  were  a special  breed.  They 
brought  their  tools  of  trade  and  set  up  shop. 
Some  are  our  ancestors  while  others  moved 
along  as  various  trials  and  tribulations  enter- 
ed their  lives. 

Kirwin  prospered  and  grew.  Listed  be- 
low are  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent businesses  that  we  were  able  to  find 
in  our  research  including  the  first  store  in 
the  fort.  Most  of  the  businesses  were  the 
first  in  Phillips  county. 

In  December  1871  built  in  the  stockade 
were  two  small  log  houses,  one  was  occupied 
by  Captain  Chute  who  ran  an  outfitting  or 
supply  store  for  hunters  and  trappers  and  one 
log  house  occupied  by  Milt  Wood.  Their 
stocks  consisted  of  a limited  supply  of 
flour,  meal,  bacon,  etc.,  some  ammunition 
and  a considerable  line  of  those  articles 
deemed  more  essential  in  those  days  es- 
pecially tobacco  and  fire  water.  They  also 
traded  for  buffalo  robes,  furs  and  wild  game. 

In  April  1872,  there  was  not  a yard  of 
calico  on  sale  in  Kirwin,  but  soon  after 
Messrs.,  Cottrel,  Destin,  Nixon  and  Wood 
enlarged  their  stocks  and  it  was  then  pos- 
sible to  get  such  staples. 

About  the  same  time  a Mr.  Smith  who 
had  a diminutive  log  hut  near  the  site  of  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  site,  had  a store  from 
which  he  supplied  groceries  brought  in  from 
Cawker  City  by  stage  in  small  quantities. 
His  orders  of  goods  sometimes  ran  as  high 
as  $5.00  to  $7.00  at  a time. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  Dean  and  Parsons 
erected  a saw  mill.  The  first  house  fur- 
nished with  their  lumber  is  still  standing. 

E.  H.  Moffett  planted  a new  crop  of 
broom  corn  in  1878  and  made  a broom.  It 
sold  so  fast  that  he  sold  all  he  could  get  ma 
terial  to  make. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  a man  named  James 
McFatridge  came  to  Kirwin  from  Clay  Cen- 
ter and  began  the  sale  of  liquor.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  circulating  a petition  for  a li- 


cense. A remonstrance  was  soon  in  circu- 
lation and  it  seemed  the  remonstrant  had 
many  more  names  than  the  petition.  When 
both  were  presented  before  the  commis- 
sioners, the  petition  was  refused. 

Henry  Donn  probably  opened  the  first 
barber  shop  located  in  Kirwin  in  the  fall  of 
1875. 

Wallace  Morrill  spent  several  years  on  the 
square  doing  nothing  else  but  trading  horses. 

The  first  man  who  loaned  any  money  in 
Kirwin  was  Stephen  Moulton,  who  seemed  to 
have  plenty  of  money,  and  found  customers 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  month  for 
his  spare  cash. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  a man  named  J.  P. 
Barnard  started  a meat  market  in  Kirwin 
but  it  did  not  last  long  and  Barnard  quit  the 
meat  business  and  became  a surveyor  and 
land  agent. 

1875-76  Steble’s  Brewery  — ended  1880 
1877  Brick  yard  north  part  of  town  — 
Billings  and  Mowers 

1873  First  saloon  --  Built  and  licensed 
1879  Three  large  lumberyards  — Michi- 
gan, Bryson,  Southwestern 
Traders  Bank 
First  National  Bank 
Exchange  State  Bank 

C.  C.  Stone  and  Co.  (dry  goods)  boots 
and  groceries 

Ryan  and  Fenton  — delivered  groceries 
and  notions  free  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Oliver  and  Boddington  — sold  the  choic- 
est meats. 

The  Pioneer  Store  1872  — general  store 
--  A.  Weaver  and  F.  L.  Ingersoll 
Rohschild’s  Emporium 
H.  L.  Choen  --  tailor 
John  Ellenberger  --  tailor 
Bales  and  Cox  — furniture 
A.  J.  Stiles  --  furniture 
Eugene  John  --  harness  and  leather  goods 
William  Stuckmann  --  boots  and  shoes 
A Mammoth  Hardware  Store  1878  -- 
C.  P.  Barber 

H.  C.  Wey  --  Hardware 
Henry  Santrock  windmills 
Howell  Brothers  --  lumber  yard 
New  Lumber  Yard  --  Harris  Brothers 
Bradley  and  Hardy  --  contractors 
G.  H.  Ensign  --  drugs  and  medicine 
(Con’tc  on  P.  46) 
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Hardships  of  Pioneers 


We  read  our  papers  today  and  shake  our 
heads  at  the  violence  that  goes  on  and  yet 
the  same  sort  of  acts  and  deeds  existed 
long  ago.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse  rode  our  prairies  unchecked, 
death,  plague,  pestilence  and  disease.  Run- 
a-way  buggies  and  wagons  often  killed  and 
maimed.  Guns  were  used  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  now,  some  settlers  were  killed 
by  hunting  accidents,  cleaning  guns  or  just 
plain  mishandling.  And  of  course  intended 
shooting  wounded  and  often  took  lives.  Water, 
useful  and  most  needed,  took  friends  and 
neighbors,  even  boating  accidents  occurred 
occasionally.  Rescue  was  much  slower  and 
knowledge  as  to  what  to  do  wasn’t  available. 
Machines  also  took  their  toll,  one  lost  his 
life  when  a railroad  car  jumped  the  track,  a 
hay  stacker  fell  on  one  little  boy,  a close 
call  came  when  a man  dinning  in  a sand 
Ibank  had  it  cave  in  on  him.  Horses  and 
farming  also  proved  to  be  equally  danger- 
ous, getting  kicked  in  the  head  or  thrown  by 
one  could  prove  fatal.  Even  wives  took  their 
toll,  not  in  death  but  accidents,  like  the 
woman  that  let  a sharp  digging  tool  slip  and 
fall  on  her  husband  who  was  down  in  their  well 
trying  to  finish  it. 

Lightning  struck  several,  even  killed  a 
mail  carrier.  The  weather  was  just  as  con- 
trary then  as  today,  they  either  had  too  much 
or  not  enough  rain.  The  snow  made  it  im- 
possible for  travel,  just  taking  care  of  their 
needs  was  sometimes  impossible.  The 
weather  kept  settlers  out  on  their  farms  and 
just  choosing  groceries  and  supplies  some- 
times proved  a difficult  task.  With  spring 
rains  often  came  the  hail,  one  rancher  south 
of  town  reported  several  head  of  cattle  being 
killed  by  hail  stones.  The  wind,  much  need- 


ed in  pumping  water,  was  just  as  disastrous 
as  now,  barns  blew  down,  windmills  upset, 
and  hay  stacks  were  torn  apart.  Fires  were 
dreaded,  for  no  help  could  get  there  in  time. 
Barns  full  of  hay  and  sometimes  cattle, 
granaries  full  of  stored  grain,  hay  stacks, 
livery  stables  burned.  The  fires  whether  ac- 
cidental or  set,  proved  costly.  In  August 
1878  two  men  were  camped  on  the  bank  of 
the  south  Solomon.  The  quake  came  with  the 
road  of  a loaded  freight  train  and  the  water 
in  the  river  seemed  to  boil.  The  earth  shook 
and  the  wagon  under  which  we  were  sleeping 
rattled  like  a giant  hand  had  hold  of  it.  It 
shook  so  hard  dishes  were  shaken  from  the 
shelves  at  Kirwin.  Disease  rode  on  nightly 
raids,  measles,  smallpox  and  diphtheria  were 
the  main  villains,  also  sometimes  cancer 
and  diseases  they  had  no  name  for.  The  only 
thing  that  was  important  was  if  the  grim 
reaper  could  be  eluded. 

The  insects  took  their  turn  at  what  was 
left.  In  1874  the  grasshoppers  took  the 
crops  entirely,  but  in  1875  no  crops  suf- 
fered in  the  vicinity  of  Kirwin.  In  1876, 
many  sections  of  the  country  suffered  sever- 
ly  from  those  little  pests.  They  came  in 
such  numbers  that  on  a bright  and  sunshiny 
day  they  hid  the  sun  like  the  darkest  cloud. 
The  noise  that  they  made  sounded  like  an 
approaching  windstorm.  They  ate  any  kind 
of  crop  except  castor  beans.  They  were  es- 
pecially fond  of  watermelons,  eating  vines 
and  all. 

Some  settlers  sought  and  received  some 
relief  from  the  government,  but  some  loaded 
their  wagons  and  moved  on,  either  back  east 
or  on  to  Colorado.  Any  place  seemed  a little 
kinder,  so  to  those  that  chose  to  stay  we  need 
extra  recognition. 


We're  Proud  To  Help  Celebrate 
The  Kirwin  Centennial! 

“Join  Us  Anytime  for  Delicious 
Meals  and  Short  Orders” 

KIRWIN  CAFE 

Roy  and  Grace 
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The  Last  Indian  Scare 


In  the  early  days  of  the  county  Indians 
were  always  a threat  to  the  pioneer.  Al- 
though there  is  no  record  that  the  Indians 
actually  made  war,  the  people  were  always 
prepared  for  the  worst  when  there  came  word 
of  redskins  being  around. 

One  of  the  earliest  scares  came  a year  be- 
fore the  county  was  organized  in  August,  1871. 
Thomas  Cox,  Jr.,  one  of  the  original  settlers 
at  Kirwin  related  the  tale  in  the  souvenir 
edition  of  the  Phillips  County  Post  in  July 
1906. 

Thomas  Cox,  Sr.,  had  just  completed  the 
first  house  on  the  townsite  of  Kirwin.  The 
families  of  Thomas  Cox,  Sr.,  John  Butler 
and  Allen  Ward  moved  into  the  house  before 
the  spaces  between  the  logs  had  been  filled. 

One  day  while  these  families  were  living 
there  Cox  related,  seven  men  came  rushing 
in  from  Deer  Creek  with  one  wagon  and  team. 
Two  of  the  men  were  riding  horses  partly 
harnessed.  The  men  stated  that  they  had  been 
chased  by  a squad  of  Indians.  In  attempting 
to  cross  one  of  the  gulches,  one  of  the 
wagons  became  stuck,  so  they  cut  the  horses 
loose  and  rushed  up  to  the  house  to  tell  them 
that  about  500  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
divide  between  Deer  Creek  and  the  Solomon. 

The  scare  spread  fast,  Cox  continued, 
“and  men  began  coming  from  all  quarters 
and  soon  there  were  about  35  men  gathered, 
and  men  were  sent  up  Box  Creek  and  a fam- 
ily brought  in  that  was  camping  on  a claim. 
The  men  commenced  corralling  the  horses 
and  cattle,  piling  logs  and  a ditch,  making 
a solid  breastwork,  and  while  this  was  going 
on  500  Indians  came  in  sight  and  halted  on  the 
hill  just  west  of  Kirwin. 

“Gil  Hoover  understood  something  of  the 
Indian  tactics  and  he  said  he  would  take  four 
men  with  him  and  go  up  and  try  to  see  if  they 
could,  what  they  were  up  to.  When  they  got 
half  way  up  the  hill  Hoover  made  some  signs 
to  them,  which  they  understood  to  mean  a 
council.  Five  of  their  warriors  or  chiefs 
came  out  to  about  half  the  intervening  dis- 
tance, then  our  five  men  advanced  to  within 
speaking  distance  and  demanded  to  know  what 
they  were  doing  here,  to  which  they  replied 
that  they  owned  the  river  down  to  the  Great 
Spirit  Spring  (which  is  just  east  of  Cawker 
City)  and  that  we  must  get  out  before  the  ‘ sun 
low’  or  fight.* 


Cox  added  that  during  the  parley  the  men 
at  the  house  had  drawn  the  table  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  placed  all  the  car- 
tridges and  ammunition  on  it.  Their  plan 
was  that  in  case  the  Indians  attacked  some 
of  the  men  were  to  fire  from  the  cracks  in 
the  house  and  others  from  the  breastworks 
and  the  women  were  to  hand  them  the  am- 
munition. 

When  the  five  men  returned  to  report 
they  found  the  party  well  prepared  with  all 
kinds  of  repeating  guns  that  would  fire  from 
eight  to  16  shots  without  reloading.  “And 
they  were  in  shape  to  give  the  Indians  a 
warm  reception,*  the  early  settler  added. 

The  Indians  must  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion too,  for  after  standing  there  about 
two  hours  discussing  the  situation,  they  moved 
south  and  went  into  camp  on  the  Solomon. 

“In  the  evening  five  of  the  chiefs  were 
seen  coming  up  to  the  house  and  five  of  our 
men  went  out  and  met  them  and  asked  what 
they  wanted,*  the  story  continued.  “The 
InJiaxiS  said  they  would  ‘no  fight’  and  they 
wanted  to  come  up  and  tell  the  women  to  be 
‘no  afraid.’  It  was  thought  they  wanted  to 
see  how  we  were  prepared,  but  the  men  com- 
manded them^to  return  to  their  camp.  They 
were  as  naked  as  the  day  they  were  born. 

“Guards  were  placed  and  watched  all 
night  and  the  next  day  about  ten  o’clock  they 
moved  on  south  leaving  spies  that  could  be 
seen  for  a week  afterward  on  all  high  points 
around  Kirwin  to  see  if  they  could  catch  us  off 
guard.  To  prevent  being  caught  asleep,  the 
horses  and  cattle  were  taken  out  and  herded 
in  the  open  in  the  day  time  and  guards 
watched  at  night.” 

Cox  said  that  John  Butler  and  Jonathan 
Cox  started  to  Hays  City  for  the  soldiers  at 
the  first  report  of  the  oncoming  Indians. 
They  rode  all  night  in  getting  to  the  post. 
The  soldiers  came  as  far  as  Alton  on  the 
South  Solomon,  went  into  camp  and  sent  word 
that  if  there  was  no  further  danger  they 
would  go  to  Cawker  City,  which  they  did. 

The  men  then  went  to  work  chopping  and 
hauling  logs  from  the  river,  stood  them  on 
end,  buried  two  feet  in  the  gound,  making  a 
solid  wall  eight  feet  high  around  about  one- 
fourth  acre  of  ground,  enclosing  the  house 
and  corralling  everything  inside,  “making 
them  feel  perfectly  safe  from  any  attack  by 
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the  hostile  tribes.” 

The  Indian  scare  passed  over,  the  early 
pioneer  wrote,  but  he  was  convinced  “that 
if  the  government  had  provided  the  early 


settlers  with  good  guns  and  plenty  of  am- 
munition that  ten  men  would  have  been  worth 
more  than  a whole  regiment  of  the  regulars 
in  protecting  their  homes.” 


From  City  Clerk's  Records 

1878  THROUGH  1895 


The  town  was  incorporated  in  1878.  The 
first  officials  were  - Horace  Moulton,  may- 
or, Joseph  Poska,  police  judge;  C.  E.  Don 
Carlos,  city  clerk;  and  the  councilmen  were 
F.  Campbell,  W.  T.  Belford,  W.  W.  Warner, 
J.  H.  Skinner,  W.  K.  Jenkins.  J.  J.  Cameron 
was  treasurer,  C.  E.  Russell  was  marshal. 

So  on  Aug.  28,  1879  the  first  council 
meeting  for  the  newly  incorporated  city  of 
Kirwin  was  held.  On  motion,  C.  E.  Don 
Carlos  was  elected  clerk  and  the  governing 


body  was  in  operation.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed, ordinances  were  drawn  up  and  on 
motion  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  was 
selected  for  the  regular  meeting  time  for  the 
Council. 

Problems  that  confronted  the  Council 
were  somewhat  different  in  those  times  than 
they  are  today,  altho  as  we  read  on  through 
the  accounts  of  years  we  find  that  many  of 
the  problems  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  today.  Regulations  on  stacks  of  loose  hay 


County's  Only  Legal  Brewery 


Picture  of  the  Kirwin  Brewery,  built  in 
1875-76  by  John  and  William  Streble  south 
of  that  city.  It  was  the  only  legal  brewery 
ever  operated  in  this  county,  and  was  put 
out  of  business  Nov.  2,  1880,  when  Kansas 
voted  for  prohibition.  The  building  was  not 


torn  down  for  quite  a number  of  years  after- 
wards, and  we  are  indebted  to  Chas.  H.  Hull, 
1134  8th  Ave.,  Helena,  Mont.,  for  the  pic- 
ture. The  Hull  family  lived  in  the  Kirwin 
community  for  many. years. 
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CITY  CLERK  CONTINUED 


and  straw,  which  might  ignite  from  flying 
sparks,  had  to  be  considered.  Applications 
were  numerous  for  druggist,  dray  wagon, 
butcher  and  peddlers  licenses  were  con- 
sidered. Fire  guards,  a question  of  a brew- 
ery, the  building  of  a calaboose  and  pound, 
issuing  dram  shop  licenses  and  other  pro- 
blems were  issues  brought  up  early  in  the 
business  of  getting  things  organized  for  the 
city. 

The  Dram  Shop  licenses  seemed  to  cause 
3 lot  of  uncertainty  as  they  had  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a petition  and  the  question  of 
the  legal  residents  of  the  town  was  some- 
times a question.  Licenses  for  pool  tables 
and  billiard  tables  were  numerous. 

A special  meeting  was  called  in  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  where  the  committee  on  ordinances 
was  to  draft  ordinances  relating  to  side 
walks,  shows,  games,  houses  of  ill  fame 
and  prostitution.  On  Apr.  30,  1880  a license 
was  granted  to  operate  a saloon  in  Kirwin, 
and  in  February  1881  the  governing  body 
stopped  the  license. 

Forty  acres  of  land  was  purchased  by 
the  city  for  a cemetery  in  1882.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  park  was  plowed  and  plant- 
ed to  grass  and  rye.  A little  later  evergreens 
were  planted.  Pig  pens  and  dog  tax  were 
hot  issues. 

In  July  1883  the  council  had  two  four  foot 
wells  dug  and  two  pumps  installed.  The  need 
for  fire  equipment  was  brought  up  in  1885. 
The  same  year  a board  fence  was  erected  on 
the  east  side  of  the  cemetery  and  a barb 
wire  fence  enclosed  the  other  three  sides. 

It  was  in  ‘85  that  the  towns  people  want- 
ed a band  stand  in  the  city  park  so  they  pre- 
sented a petition  to  the  Council.  After  some 
time  one  was  built. 

About  this  time  the  Council  was  again  con- 
cerned about  fire  equipment.  After  investi- 
gating it  was  found  that  a hook  and  ladder 
outfit  would  cost  from  $200.00  to  $400.00. 
After  the  fire  Nov.  1,  1888  the  council  dis- 
cussed the  fire  equipment  again  and  found 
that  the  equipment  would  cost  then  $500.00 
in  Topeka  and  that  they  would  have  to  dig 
cisterns.  They  then  thought  it  best  to  call 
a public  meeting  and  get  the  public  opinion 
on  purchasing  equipment. 

A proposition  was  brought  before  the 


council  to  call  a special  election  as  to  whether 
the  city  would  vote  bonds  to  operate  the  Kir- 
win Mining  Development  Company  of  Kirwin. 
(No  record  found  as  to  the  election) 

At  the  council  meeting  in  September, 
1895  the  condition  of  the  street  on  east  main 
was  discussed  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  made  passable.  Law  and  order 
was  reported  to  the  council  at  each  meeting 
by  the  police  judge  and  the  city  marshal. 
The  marshal’s  job  seemed  to  have  a new 
owner  every  few  months  and  the  salary  was 
the  sum  of  $10.00  per  month.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century  settlers  took  their  politi- 
cal obligations  very  serious.  At  the  city 
election  in  1897  we  find  that  three  men  ran 
for  mayor,  fifteen  men  were  running  for 
councilmen,  one  for  police  judge,  three  for 
clerk,  two  for  marshal  and  four  for  street 
commissioner. 

A Different  Age 

Due  to  the  mode  of  travel  in  the  pioneer 
days,  livery  stables  started  their  uprising 
in  Kirwin.  The  first  “barn*  was  connected 
to  the  Commercial  Hotel. 

There  was  also  a barn  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  square  known  as  the  Southwest 
Stage  Company  Barn.  It  was  built  to  take 
care  of  horses  driven  on  stages  carrying 
mail  out  of  Kirwin.  The  first  stage  line  .was 
from  Cawker  City  to  Kirwin,  and  for  a time 
this  company  handled  the  mail  routes  to 
Bloomington,  Stockton,  Logan,  Phillipsburg, 
Smith  Center  and  other  towns. 

The  oldest  livery  man  was  George  Noble, 
who  was  an  experienced  horseman.  He  kept 
his  stock  well-fed  and  otherwise  cared  for 
and  he  always  had  hitched  behind  his  horses, 
the  finest  buggies  in  the  country. 

“The  Missouri  Barn*  was  noted  for  its 
fine  horses:  draft  breeds,  roadsters,  and  al- 
so trotters. 

One  of  the  best  places  for  horses  to  be 
put  up,  was  the  “ Chicago  Barn*  located  near 
the  square.  Here  was  the  place  the  farmers 
fed  and  sheltered  their  horses,  while  they 
tended  to  business  in  town. 

“The  Warner  House*  also  built  a large 
barn  and  did  considerable  driving  for  custo- 
mers of  the  house.  In  those  days  Kirwin 
was  a young  Chicago  for  business. 
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NORTH  SUE  OF  SQUARE 


Kirwin  Newspapers 


Due  to  the  growth  of  Kirwin  and  the  de- 
sire of  its  citizens  for  news  from  the  “out- 
side world”,  Dr.  W.  D.  Jenkins  established 
the  Kirwin  Chief  in  August,  1872,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Kirwin  Townsite  Company. 

As  he  wanted  the  best  for  his  customers, 
he  soon  purchased  better  machinery  from  a 
Phillipsburg  editor  who  went  out  of  business. 
Many  Phillipsburg  people  did  not  want  to 
see  the  machinery  moved  out  of  town  so  after 
Jenkins  arrived  with  some  teams  to  move  the 
machinery  and  had  it  loaded,  they  overpow- 
ered the  Dr.  and  his  drivers  and  unloaded 
it  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

Jenkins  rounded  up  some  help  and  re- 
loaded the  machinery  and  arrived  in  Kirwin 
late  in  the  night  with  it.  The  paper  lasted 
from  1872  to  1891. 

Other  papers  that  cropped  up  were:  “Pro- 
gress and  Democrat”,  started  by  John  Mc- 
Clermont,  1877  to  1878.  The  “Independent” 
was  maintained  from  1880  to  1888,  first  by 
Garretson  and  Topliff  and  later  by  C.  J. 
Lamb.  This  office  was  burned  in  the  midst 
of  a political  campaign  and  there  were 
whispers  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of 
political  enemies. 

In  1879  there  was  a new  paper  started 
in  Kirwin,  a neat-looking  three-column  folio 
and  it  was  called  “The  Rag  Baby.”  The  man 
behind  the  publication  was  C.  J.  Lamb  but 
the  name  of  the  man  on  the  masthead  was 
F.  I.  Snodgrass.  It  was  printed  on  a little 
press  owned  by  “Little  Bill”  Gray,  and  claim- 


ed to  be  established  to  promote  purity  in 
politics  and  civil  government.  The  paper 
was  a supporter  of  the  union  labor  or  anti- 
monopoly  party.  After  it  was  started  by 
Snodgrass  who  was  supposed  to  have  a wife, 
he  received  many  packages  of  baby  clothes, 
obtensibly  sent  in  to  clothe  the  “Rag 
Baby.”  He  gave  the  clothes  to  some  poor 
people  who  had  babies  in  their  families. 

After  Snodgrass  quit  the  paper,  it  was 
operated  by  C.  J.  Lamb  who  changed  its 
name  to  the  “Iconoclast”,  which  means 
breaker  of  images.  He  later  bought  the  In- 
dependent. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  26,  1889,  a four-page 
newspaper  “The  Sun”  was  put  out  by  its 
editor.  In  spite  of  great  plans,  its  life  was 
short  and  there  was  only  one  issue  printed 
and  that  one  copy  was  presented  to  C.  W.  Hull 
by  its  editor. 

The  “Independent  II”  was  established  in 
1889  and  was  published  until  1902  when  it 
was  sold  and  published  as  a partnership 
paper  with  the  name  “Kirwin  Kansan”.  The 
‘Kirwin  Argus”  was  consolidated  with  the 
“Kansan”  in  1909.  This  paper  was  dis- 
continued on  Oct.  1,  1942.  The  building 
still  stands  and  is  owned  by  Jim  Stockman. 

Other  papers  printed  in  Kirwin  and  “ short- 
lived” were  The  “Republican”  printed  from 
1883  to  1885,  “The  Globe”  from  1891  to 
1901,  the  “Chief”,  “Kansas  Northwest”, 
“Northwest,”  and  the  “Solomon  Valley  Dem- 
ocrat,” and  ‘Kirwin  Lively  Times.” 
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Education  In  Kirwin 


Miss  Maggie  Shurtz  taught  the  first  school 
in  Kirwin  in  1873  in  her  own  home  in  the 
south  part  of  town.  The  same  year  a school 
house  was  built  in  the  northwest  part  of 
town  on  the  school  square.  The  Kirwin 
school  district  voted  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$1,700  to  be  used  to  construct  the  first 
school  house. 

By  1876  there  were  61  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  Kirwin.  C.  J.  Van  Allen 
was  the  teacher  employed  at  a salary  of  $40 
per  month.  School  was  conducted  for  a per- 
iod of  six  months. 

By  1880  Kirwin  had  a population  of  807 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  a new  school 
house.  That  same  year  the  old  school  house 


was  removed  to  give  place  to  an  elegant  stone 
public  school  building.  It  was  a large  two- 
story  house.  Built  of  magnesium  lime  stone 
and  erected  at  a cost  of  $9,000,  it  was  cap- 
able of  seating  300  persons.  Sam  Fisher 
constructed  the  stone  building. 

The  first  high  school  class  graduated  in 
1886,  and  consisted  of  six  members.  They 
were:  Emma  Bissell,  Mary  Bissell,  Phebe; 
Bissell,  Lizzie  Banisted,  Millie  Lamb  and 
Nellie  Shepherdson.  The  following  year 
there  was  only  one  graduate,  Mollie  Dodge. 

There  was  only  one  high  school  teacher 
as  late  as  1906  with  25  enrolled.  The  high 
school  course  was  of  three  months  dura- 
tion with  eight  months  of  school. 


Old  Stone  School  At  Kirwin 


The  two- story  stone  building  erected  at 
Kirwin  in  1880  was  one  of  the  early  show- 
places  in  Phillips  county.  When  the  district 
(No.  2)  was  organized  in  1873,  the  first 
school  was  taught  at  the  home  of  Miss  Maggie 
Shurtz,  teacher.  A building  was  built  later 
that  same  year  in  the  northwest  part  of 
town  after  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $1,700 
were  voted  to  finance  construction.  By 


1880,  however,  Kirwin  had  a population  of 
807,  and  a new  school  became  absolutely 
necessary.  The  “elegant”  two-story  stone 
structure,  built  at  a cost  of  $9,000  was  the 
result.  It  was  capable  of  seating  300.  By 
1883,  there  were  260  pupils  with  three  teach- 
ers on  the  staff.  By  1918,  the  old  building 
had  outlived  its  usefulness,  however,  and  a 
brick  building  was  constructed  to  replace  it. 
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The  old  stone  school  building  had  served 
the  community  for  39  years  and  by  1918 
had  outlived  its  period  of  usefulness.  A new 
building  became  a necessity  and  a contract 
was  awarded  to  George  T.  Rickey  of  Norton 
to  erect  a new  brick  school  house,  in  the 
amount  of  $25,370. 

When  the  building  was  completed  in  1919 
several  new  courses  were  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum. These  consisted  of  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science  and  the  commercial 
courses.  All  three  departments  were  equip- 


ped with  up-to-date  equipment.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  high  school  course  was 
largely  college  preparatory. 

The  lower  grades  school  building  was 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
as  a standard  school  in  1921.  This  school 
is  still  being  used  and  due  to  the  thoughtful- 
ness of  the  re  modelers  the  steps,  bathroom 
facilities  and  water  fountains  were  built  to 
fit  the  scale  of  tiny  feet  and  bodies. 

Mrs.  Alice  (Wyrill)  Willis  is  Kirwin’s 
oldest  living  graduate. 


. . . And  The  Horses  Ran 


In  1874  and  75  the  horses  in  and  around 
Kirwin  were  not  well  enough  fed  to  do  much 
running  and  horseracing  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  1876,  when  it  became  a great 
sport. 

Probably  the  greatest  horseman  the  town 
ever  knew  was  W.T.S.  May  who  came  to  Kir- 
win in  the  winter  of  1874-75  following  the  land 
office  from  its  move  from  Cawker  City  to 
Kirwin.  He  owned  a chestnut  sorrel  trot- 
ting horse  named  Grant.  Grant  took  a little 
over  three  minutes  to  trot  a mile  and  his 
driver  took  great  pride  in  driving  him. 
Later  he  went  to  Princeton,  Mo.,  and  pur- 
chased there  an  old  king  of  the  track  named 
Ned.  Old  Ned  was  never  beaten  on  the  Kir- 
win track. 

The  Kirwin  race  track  ran  a straight 
course  from  the  river  bank  south  to  what  is 
now  the  south  side  of  the  square.  Horse- 
racing was  a great  sport  among  the  boys 
with  betting  going  as  high  as  50£. 

One  day  a stranger  blew  in  from  the 
east  driving  an  old  scrubby  looking  horse 
pulling  a cart  and  leading  a pretty  sorrel 
mare  behind  with  a blanket  on.  He  stopped 
on  the  south  side  of  Bedfords  store  and  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  town  and  the  country 
to  the  west.  Soon  the  boys  were  crowding 
round  looking  under  the  blanket  and  making 
remarks  such  as  “Looks  like  some  goer”, 
and  “I’ll  bet  she’s  hard  to  catch.”  After 
putting  up  his  horse  at  George  Noble’s  barn 
the  sports  were  still  hanging  around  and  ad- 
miring the  mare  and  before  suppertime  they 
had  quite  a bit  of  money  put  up  for  a race 
between  the  mare  and  another  horse  to  be 
pulled  off  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Well,  be- 
fore the  day  for  the  race,  the  stranger  told 
the  boys  he  could  not  afford  to  waste  time 


for  the  small  stake  and  wanted  more  money 
up.  They  replied  it  was  too  hard  to  pay  up. 
So  finally,  he  pretended  to  be  very  angry 
and  accused  them  of  not  having  the  nerve 
and  offered  to  double  all  bets  and  he’d  run 
the  old  work  horse.  The  boys  fell  for  the 
trap  and  put  up  the  stuff  and  the  old  horse 
ran  away  from  the  best  horse  they  had  in 
town.  The  boys  were  shy  of  strangers  for 
many  months  after  that. 

Horseracing  became  so  popular  a track 
was  built  in  the  south  end  of  town. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1876,  Frank  Fowler 
was  thrown  from  a race  horse  on  the  track 
south  of  town,  but  on  alighting  on  the  soft 
dirt  as  the  horse  “flew”  the  track,  he  jump- 
ed up  and  started  to  run  after  the  horse.  He 
was  not  injured  and  not  much  excited.  The 
horse  jumped  over  the  ridge  of  dirt  and  grass 
that  had  been  scraped  up  in  preparation  of 
the  track. 


HURRAY  FOR  KIRWIN! 


“Oldest  Town  In 
Phillips  County.” 

SEE  US  FOR: 

Electrical  Services 
Of  All  Kinds 


Eddie’s  Electric 

E^ddie  McDowell,  owner  Kirwin 
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KIR  WIN  LAND  OFFICE  PERIOD 


John  Butler  traveled  from  Kirwin  to 
Waconda  Springs,  securing  names  to  a pe- 
tition, asking  that  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  be 
moved  from  Cawker  City  to  Kirwirn  In  the 
same  year  in  which  the  grasshoppers  de- 
scended upon  Phillips  county  there  occurred  a 
fight  between  Kirwin  and  Phillips  burg  for  the 
location  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  a con- 
tinuation of  the  rivalry  started  in  1872  with 
the  selection  of  Phillipsburg  as  the  county 
Seat.  In  the  summer  of  1874  two  government 
agents  came  to  Kirwin  and  later  went  to 
Phillipsburg  looking  for  a location  for  the 
office. 

A story  that  was  not  denied  follows: 

Kirwin  parties  knew  the  agents  were 
coming,  Phillipsburg  people  did  not  know  of 
it.  Kirwinites  had  the  Kirwin  House  in  fine 
shape  and  an  extra  bill  of  fare  almost  equal- 
ling a banquet  and  the  agents  were  royally 
treated.  Kirwin  parties  then  drove  them  to 
Phillipsburg,  after  first  having  arranged  for 
all  the  bread  at  Phillipsburg  Hotel  to  be 
eaten  up  before  the  agents  arrived.  There- 
by the  agents  being  unable  to  even  get  bread 
to  eat,  were  taken  back  to  Kirwin  where 
they  were  once  again  royally  treated. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Phillipsburg 
citizens  the  President  located  the  office  at 
Kirwin  on  Aug.  7,  1874,  and  it  opened  for 
business  at  Kirwin  on  Jan.  9,  1875. 

There  were  no  streets  marked  off  in 
Kirwin  in  1875  except  by  imaginary  lines. 
There  were  tracks  running  to  and  from  on  the 
townsite  like  the  roads  on  the  country  prair- 
ie. When  the  foundation  was  started  for  the 
land  office  it  went  across  the  track  used  by 
the  public  as  a wagon  road.  One  evening 


Austin  Spaulding  had  occasion  to  come  to 
town  on  one  road  and  after  dark  started  to 
go  home  on  another  road  and  ran  into  this 
foundation.  He  broke  his  buggy  and  injured 
himself  severely,  being  confined  to  his  home 
for  sometime  thereafter. 

The  building  to  house  the  U.  S.  Land  Of- 
fice was  built  on  North  Main  street  early  in 
1875.  This  was  a great  boomer  Jot  the  town. 
People  from  all  over  northwest  Kansas  came 
there  to  put  papers  on  their  lands  home- 
stead, timber  entry,  citizen’s  filing  and 
soldiers  filing  as  the  papers  were  then  call- 
ed. In  the  spring  of  1875  it  was  not  an  un- 
common sight  to  see  the  prairie  northeast 
of  the  land  office  building  clear  at  night  and 
by  the  following  morning  it  would  be  cover- 
ed with  men,  horses,  saddles,  wagons,  har- 
ness and  tents.  There  was  much  rivalry. 
Long  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
men  would  begin  to  line  up  so  as  to  hold 
their  positions  and  get  into  the  land  office  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  key  turned  in  the 
door.  Many  of  the  older  settlers  all  over 
northwest  Kansas  will  remember  their  vis- 
its to  Kirwin  to  secure  title  to  their  lands 
on  which  they  had  up  to  that  time  nothing 
but  a “Squatter’s  Right.” 

Early  in  the  year  of  1894  Lafe  Smith, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Stockton,  and  W.  H. 
Caldwell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Beloit,  both 
officers,  at  four  o’clock  on  the  day  set  for 
closing,  Lafe  Smith  stuck  his  head  out  a 
window  and  said  in  a loud  voice  “Hear  ye, 
hear  ye,  hear  ye,  the  United  States  Land 
Office  at  Kirwin,  Kans.,  is  now  closed,  for- 
ever.” This  ended  the  work  of  the  office 
which  for  many  years  following  ‘75  was  very 
lively. 
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McDowell  motors 


Charles  McDowell,  Owner 


Kir  win,  Kansas 


Serving  The  Transportation 

Needs 

Of  The  Kirwin  Community!! 


Chuck  Weems,  Ralph  Lare,  Lynn  Stockman,  Ronald  Kester, 

Laree  McDowell,  Charles  McDowell  dressed  for  the  Centennial 

There  have  been  a lot  of  changes  in  transportation  the  past  100 
years,  but  we’ve  kept  up  with  the  times!  We  will  continue  to  offer  the 
best  deals  in  used  cars  and  pickups,  Champlin  products,  and  Goodyear 
tires. 


9 

My,  How  Times  Have  Changed! 


We're  Looking  Forward 
To  The  Future  In  Kirwin." 


You’ve  had  a great  100  years  and  we’ve 
been  privileged  to  share  in  part  of  it. 

We’re  also  planning  on  being  around  to 
help  out  the  next  100  years! 


Southwestern  Bell 


Telephone  Company 
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Lodges 


With  the  growth  of  the  town,  organiza- 
tions of  lodges  was  noted.  The  earliest  date, 
Apr.  25,  1877,  was  the  establishing  ofKirwin 
Lodge  No.  143,  I.O.O.F.  This  lodge  met 
every  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Moultin  Hall. 

The  next  lodge  to  be  organized  was  “Gar- 
field Lodge,  No.  39.  Knight  of  Pythias,*  or- 
ganized June  10,  1881.  This  lodge  met  every 
Monday  night  in  the  Moultin  Block  Hall. 

Kirwin  Lodge  No.  175  A.F.  & A.M.  re- 


ceived a dispensation  from  the  M.W.  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  1877,  and 
was  chartered  the  following  year.  The  lodge 
meetings  were  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  month  in  the  Moultin  Hall, 
west  of  the  square. 

J.  H.  Briney  organized  a branch  of  the 
Life  and  Annuity  Association.  It  was  a mu- 
tual life  insurance  company  upon  the  basis 
of  a fraternal  society. 


Disasters 


GRASSHOPPERS 

The  grasshoppers  took  the  crops  en- 
tirely in  1874,  but  in  1875  no  crops  suffered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kirwin.  In  1876,  many 
sections  of  the  country  suffered  severely 
from  these  little  pests.  It  is  almost  useless 
to  attempt  to  describe  a raid  by  the  grass- 
hoppers to  anyone  who  has  not  seen  some- 
thing of  it.  They  came  in  such  numbers 
that  on  a bright  and  sunshiny  xlay  they  hid 
the  sun  like  the  darkest  cloud.  The  noise 
they  make  sounds  like  an  approaching  wind- 
storm. They  will  eat  any  kind  of  crop  ex- 
cept castor  beans.  They  are  especially  fond 
of  watermelons,  eating  vines  and  all. 

EARTHQUAKE 

In  August  1878  two  men  were  camped  on 
the  bank  of  the  South  Solomon.  The  quake 


came  with  the  roar  of  a loaded  freight  train 
and  the  water  in  the  river  seemed  to  boil. 
The  earth  shook  and  the  wagon  under  which 
they  slept  rattled  like  a giant  hand  had  hold 
of  it.  The  dishes  were  shaken  from  the 
shelves  at  Kirwin. 


Cover  Picture 

This  is  a picture  of  the  Delmar  School 
House  in  the  early  ‘70’s.  It  was  built  along 
the  banks  of  Bow  Creek  on  land  belongings 
to  the  Hawks  family. 

The  community  used  the  school  house  for 
church  and  Sunday  School  and  other  social 
functions  until  they  built  a stone  school 
house,  by  subscription  sometime  after  1875. 
This  was  known  as  District  No.  17. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHERE  THIS  BUILDING  STOOD? 
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A Grand  Meeting  Place 


One  of  the  definite  necessities  for  early 
Kirwin  was  a brass  band.  It  was  formed  in 
1879  and  called  the  “Kirwin  Cornet  Band”. 
It  was  led  and  instructed  by  Prof.  Smiley, 
and  in  a few  weeks  proceeded  to  dispense 
sweet  music  on  the  street.  This  was  the 
first  brass  band  in  the  county  and  conse- 
quently was  very  much  in  demand.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  band  were:  A.  G.  McBride,  C.  A. 
Lewis,  W.  W.  Gray,  L.  L.  Gray,  FredGreub, 
Eugene  John,  Mr.  Jerome,  Lew  Campbell 
and  “Billy”  Gray. 

In  the  early  80’ s the  band  through  a cor- 
poration, built  the  Kirwin  Opera  House  at  a 
cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  building  was 
125  x 50  feet,  and  had  a stage  at  the  rear  that 
measured  25  x 50  feet.  It  was  fully  equipped 
with  scenery. 

Kirwin  had  long  felt  a need  for  something 
of  this  kind.  People  living  in  pioneer  towns 
seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
theater.  Not  so  with  Kirwin.  The  Opera 
House,  being  the  best  anywhere  in  western 
Kansas,  soon  gained  a reputation  among 
traveling  shows  and  theatricals,  and  many 
of  our  rival  towns  turned  green. 

Those  were  the  years  when  people  came 
from  miles  around  to  dance  to  the  music  of 
Lawrence  Welk  and  his  orchestra,  and  other 
popular  musicians  of  the  era.  They  laughed 
at  the  antics  of  Cab  Calloway  and  thrilled 
to  the  piano  music  played  by  “Blind  Boone”. 
The  finest  talent  of  that  time  came  to  per- 
form at  the  Opera  House. 

One  of  the  early  attractions  was  Vernon 
Delhart,  one  of  the  singers  on  the  First  Edi- 
son phonograph  records.  He  used  to  travel 
the  country  putting  on  singing  demonstra- 


tions. He  would  play  his  recordings  for  the 
audience,  singing  along  with  them.  William 
Jennings  Byran,  famed  orator  and  presi- 
dential candidate,  made  several  lectures  at 
Kirwin  while  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit.  The 
North  Brothers  were  one  of  the  featured 
traveling  stage  companies.  They  would  move 
into  town  and  stay  a week,  performing  a dif- 
ferent show  each  evening  and  then  move  on. 
Those  too,  were  the  days  of  the  old  fashion- 
ed buck-and-wing,  blackface  minstrel  troups, 
mammy  songs,  and  Fourth  of  July  Balls. 

Some  traveling  shows  had  hypnotists  who 
would  hypnotize  a local  man,  put  him  in  a 
coffin  with  just  a tube  through  which  to 
breathe,  and  bury  him  in  the  ground  for  a day 
or  two.  This  was  the  only  act  that  the  Kir- 
win citizens  objected  to  and  took  steps  to  out- 
law them. 

Names  covered  the  dressing  room  and 
backstage  walls  of  performers,  musicians 
and  people  through  the  years.  Some  famous 
other  infamous,  but  all  wanted  to  leave  a little 
bit  of  their  image  there. 

The  Opera  House  was  owned  by  various 
groups  and  families  down  through  the  years, 
and  in  1964  the  Norden  Brothers  purchased 
it  and  tore  it  down.  During  the  dismantling, 
two  bullets  were  found  in  the  walls,  proving 
they  must  have  had  a rip-roaring  time,  once 
upon  a time. 

The  hokum,  tears,  social  significance, 
shudders,  gags,  extravagant  humor,  sticky 
sweetness,  black  villainy,  and  admirable 
artistry  that  once  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Opera  House,  is  now  the  essence  of  the 
memory  that  remains  only  with  those  who 
were  present  to  applaud. 
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Earth  to 
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Our  moon  landing  made  big  news,  but  we  think  the  dream  come 
true  of  the  rugged  pioneers  who  settled  and  worked  the  land  around  Kir- 
win  one  hundred  years  ago,  makes  just  as  dramatic  a mark  on  histoiy. 


We  congratulate  the  anscestors  of  these  hardy  pioneers  for  carrying 
on  their  tradition  in  the  fine  community  of  Kirwin. 

Farmers  National  Bank 


AGRA,  KANSAS 
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An  Early  Day  Industry 
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MILLS 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Solomon  River, 
south  of  Kir  win  stood  an  old  mill  that  played 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
territory  in  the  early  days.  It  was  built  in 
1872  by  men  named  Skinner  and  Adams,  and 
the  pioneers  came'  from  miles  around,  on 
horseback,  ox  teams,  teams  and  wagons  or 
walked,  to  bring  their  grains  to  the  mill.  For 
several  years  it  was  just  a grist  mill,  only 

CONGRATULATIONS 

On  100  Years'  Progress! 

KIRWIN  AMERICAN 
LEGION  & AUXILIARY 

Harry  E.  Clarke  Post  No.  277 


grinding  the  coarser  grains  and  not  making 
flour.  Many  times  they  were  so  busy  that 
customers  had  to  wait  for  hours.  It  was  the 
mill’s  custom  to  take  care  first  of  the  ones 
who  had  come  the  farthest  distance.  For 
those  who  lived  nearer,  a small  quantity  of 
whatever  they  wanted  was  ground  to  tide 
them  over  for  a few  days.  There  were  two 
sets  of  burrs  in  this  mill  and  they  were  im- 
ported from  France.  They  were  freighted 
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from  Russell  to  Kirwin  by  Lyman  Perkins 
in  1873.  One  of  the  original  burrs  is  in  the 
center  of  the  Fort  Kirwin  marker. 

The  original  mill  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  about  1878,  and  its  owners  had  to 
borrow  a huge  sum  of  money  to  rebuild.  The 
fire  started  in  the  low  story  and  Enos  Mul- 
len, who  was  sleeping  in  the  third  story  was 
compelled  to  jump  out  of  the  window  to  save 
his  life.  Skinner  and  Adams  became  dis- 
couraged after  a few  years  when  they  did 
not  make  enough  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  in 
September,  1885,  John  and  C.  R.  Jackson 
purchased  the  mill. 

When  they  bought  the  mill,  the  dam  was 
out  as  it  had  often  been  washed  out  many 
times  by  flood  waters,  and  this  time  they 
made  a great  effort  to  build  it  stronger.  It 
was  rebuilt  and  reinforced  with  cement  be- 
tween the  logs  and  a four  inch  slab  of  con- 
crete put  on  top. 

In  1889,  Jacksons  remodeled  the  Kirwin 
mill,  installing  a sifter  which  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  very  latest  improvements  in 
mill  machinery.  Also,  when  “Bert”  and  his 
wife  attended  the  World’s  Fair  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  he  saw  just  what  he  needed  for  the 
mill,  a 40  hp  Otto  single  cylinder  engine., 
He  purchased  it  and  had  it  shipped  to  Kirwin 
after  the  Fair  closed.  In  earlier  years 
the  Solomon  river  ran  a good  stream  of 
water,  offering  all  the  needed  power  for  the 
water  wheel.  As  the  water  level  fell,  how- 
ever, the  flow  of  the  river  decreased,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  operate  the  mill  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  When  Jackson  installed 
the  engine  it  was  the  first  power  other  than 
water  that  had  ever  been  used  in  the  mill. 
From  then  on  after  the  installation,  and  with 
E.  A.  Slightam  as  operative  miller,  the  busi- 
ness increased  as  there  was  no  need  to  wait 
for  water  in  the  river.  Most  of  that  time  the 


mill  ran  24  hours  a day  and  as  many  as  65 
teams  had  been  known  to  wait  in  line 

Of  all  the  early  day  mills  surrounding 
Kirwin,  including  such  towns  as  Logan,  Hill 
City,  Phillipsburg,  Kensington,  Gaylord,  just 
to  mention  a few,  it  was  the  last  in  opera- 
tion. Clyde  W.  Jackson  finally  closed  the 
doors  in  February,  1943. 

All  during  the  years  the  dam  was  an  ideal 
spot  for  fishing,  and  during  the  summer  days 
and  nights,  boys  and  men  spent  many  happy 
hours  there.  Swimming  was  a favorite  pas- 
time during  the  summer  and  in  the  winter 
when  the  river  was  frozen  over,  skating 
parties  were  often  seen  gliding  up  and  down. 

With  the  construction  of  the  Kirwin  Dam 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1952,  the 
mill  site  disappeared  and  now  only  fond 
memories  of  the  “Old  Mill”  linger. 

FIRST  BENTON  - THEN 
“KIRWIN*  BECAME  THE  NAME 

In  the  year  of  1869,  after  Fort  Kirwin  had 
been  abandoned,  the  prairies  were  left  free 
for  the  Indians  and  buffaloes.  Then  there 
came  a few  men  with  a dream  of  home- 
steading. C.  A.  Van  Allen,  Thomas  Cox 
Sr.,  John  Lindsey  and  a few  others  followed 
the  Solomon  river  west  and  came  to  what 
they  felt  was  an  ideal  location,  not  for  only 
homesteading  in  the  rich  river  bottom 
fields,  but  for  a community.  So  with  a dream 
of  so  few,  there  came  a busy  thriving  town. 
For  the  first  few  months  the  settlement 
was  known  as  Benton.  Then  Van  Allen,  Thomas 
Cox  Sr.,  and  John  Lindsey  felt  that  because  of 
the  military  fort  and  the  man  that  establish- 
ed it  should  be  forever  honored,  they  re- 
named the  settlement  “Kirwin”. 


OUR  SINCERE 

Congratulations  On  Your 

Congratulations 

PROGRESS 

to  the  people  of  Kirwin  on 
their  100th  Anniversary. 

During  The  First  100  Years! 

Here’s  wishing  you  many  more 
progressive  years! 

ANDY’S  GARAGE 

STOCKMAN'S  RETAIL 

Kirwin,  Kansas 

LIQUOR  STORE 
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KIR  WIN  CITY  LIBRARY 


When  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  commu- 
nity saw  a need  for  some  “ culture*  in  the 
new  settlement,  they  got  together  and  main- 
tained a “reading  room*.  A few  old  books 
at  the  Library  show  the  stamp  of  the  reading 
room  and  have  the  date  of  1879  stamped  in- 
side the  cover. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  Library 
that  was  to  follow.  On  Aug.  20,  1912  a 
group  of  women  met  at  the  Landes  Hall  to 
establish  a Library.  This  organization  was 
known  as  “The  Woman’s  Library  Associa- 
tion.” Officers  were  elected  and  the  City 
Council  offered  to  pay  fifteen  dollars  on  the 
rent  of  the  Landes  building.  The  girl’s 
class  offered  to  pay  five  dollars  to  the  As- 
sociation. This  made  the  rent  of  the  build- 
ing assured. 

Committees  were  named.  Furnishings 
were  donated  and  books  were  gathered  to- 
gether. A meeting  was  scheduled  to  hold  a 
reception  to  bring  the  people  in  touch  with 
the  movement.  The  Library  was  open  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
Interest  was  shown  in  this  new  meeting 
place.  The  Band  boys  were  allowed  to  use 
the  room  one  evening  a week  for  practice.  A 
Sunday  School  class  used  it  one  night  a week 
free  of  charge.  The  general  election  was  held 
there.  Since  the  Library  room  seemed  to 
be  a very  popular  place  for  holding  meet- 
ings, the  officers  discussed  the  use  of  the 
place  and  decided  that  it  should  not  be  used 
for  money  making  purposes,  such  as  dances, 
card  parties  and  so  on. 

Expenses  were  not  large  in  those  days, 
the  Librarian  received  a dollar  a week.  A 


boy  was  hired  for  twenty-five  cents  to  clean 
the  room.  Cobs  and  coal  were  bought  to 
keep  the  place  warm  and  of  course  the  boy 
that  did  the  cleaning  had  to  carry  in  the  fuel 
and  carry  out  the  ashes. 

After  a time  the  officers  saw  the  need 
of  charging  for  meetings  held  at  the  Library. 
A charge  of  one  dollar  was  made  for  an  af- 
ternoon or  evening  meeting,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  twenty  five  cents  for  lights  and  the 
same  amount  for  fuel,  unless  the  people 
that  were  to  use  the  room  wanted  to  bring 
their  own  fuel.  Teas  and  suppers  were  held 
to  bring  in  money  to  buy  books  and  maintain 
the  Library. 

As  early  as  1915  books  from  the  Travel- 
ing Book  Trunks  were  received  for  use  at 
the  Library  for  a period  of  six  months.  This 
gave  the  public  more  of  a variety  to  choose 
from. 

During  the  war  years  the  Library  seemed 
to  weaken.  It  was  during  this  time  the 
Landes  Building  was  given  up  and  the  books 
were  moved  to  the  large  community  room 
in  the  new  City  building.  The  hours  were 
shortened  for  the  lack  of  help  and  lack  of 
coal.  After  a few  years,  by  permission  of  the 
Council  the  books  were  moved  down  to  the 
Council  room.  It  seemed  a better  location 
as  it  was  on  the  ground  floor  and  easier  to 
clean  and  heat. 

In  1918  only  six  members  paid  their  dues 
and  the  Library  seemed  to  be  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  There  was  no  money  to  pay  a Librarian 
so  the  president  kindly  consented  to  keep  the 
room  open.  During  the  four  months  she  col 
lected  from  fines  and  dues,  four  dollars 
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and  twenty  three  cents0  A Baby  Bond  was 

purchased  for  the  association  for  four  dol- 
lars and  sixteen  cents.  This  left  seven 

cents.  Uncle  Sam  needed  the  money.  Peo- 
ple were  patriotic  in  those  days.  In  the  view 
of  pressing  need  of  Red  Cross  Work  a de- 
cision was  made  to  close  the  room  until  fall. 
The  Association’s  work  went  on  and  in  July 
1921  they  made  the  request  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil that  one  half  mill  be  levied  for  the  use  by 
the  Library  the  following  year.  This  levy 
eventually  took  place  and  there  was  some 
help  in  keeping  up  the  expenses.  The  Li- 
brary took  on  new  life  and  it  seemed  best 
that  it  be  moved  to  the  southeast  room  up- 
stairs. After  a few  years  it  was  necessary 
to  have  more  room  so  partitions  were  taken 
out  and  the  stairs  moved  and  the  whole  east 
side  of  the  upper  story  of  the  City  building 
was  used  for  Library  purposes. 

In  1926  the  matter  of  binding  the  “In- 
dependent” dating  from  1891  to  1899  and  the 
“Kansan”  dating  from  1902  to  1942,  for  the 
Library  was  started.  This  project  was 
completed  in  1965.  Clubs  in  the  area  were 
greatly  responsible  for  financing  this  pro- 
ject. In  these  volumes  we  have  a wealth  of 
local  history. 

Late  in  1926  the  Kansas  Traveling  Li- 
brary Book  trunks  were  again  ordered,  so 
as  to  supplement  the  home  owned  books. 
This  practice  was  continued  up  to  the  time 
that  the  Central  Kansas  Library  System 
started  furnishing  books  from  the  Book  Mo- 
bile. 

The  ever  growing  demand  on  the  needs  of 
the  Library  was  financed  by  the  proceeds  from 
ice  cream  suppers,  pie  suppers,  bingo  par- 
ties, penny  fairs  and  carnivals. 


The  Depression  came  but  the  Library 
stood  its  grounds.  There  was  no  money  to 
buy  new  books  but  those  that  were  on  hand 
were  read  and  re-read.  Many  hours  were 
spent  by  women  in  mending  and  repairing  of 
the  books. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  Library  the  women 
saw  the  need  of  magazines  being  placed  in 
the  Library  and  a subscription  list  was  made 
up.  Some  of  the  early  subscriptions  were 
the  National  Geographic,  which  we  have  most 
of  the  back  issues  from  1913  to  the  present 
time,  The  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  The 
Forru,  The  American  Magazine  and  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine. 

In  April  1946  the  people  of  Kirwin  voted 
to  have  the  Community  Library  to  become 
the  Kirwin  City  Library.  One  and  one  half 
mill  could  be  levied  to  finance  it.  This  levy 
did  not  fully  finance  the  needs  so  various 
ways  were  sponsored  by  the  Library  Board 
and  the  services  were  carried  on  through 
the  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  the  improvement 
of  Library  services  in  the  state  was  under- 
way and  the  grants  and  systems  were  topics 
of  meetings  held.  On  Apr.  8 a special  meet- 
ing was  called  for  the  Board  of  the  Library 
and  they  voted  to  join  the  Central  Kansas 
Library  Systems.  We  have  found  it  very 
helpful  and  our  services  are  many.  The 
Book  Mobile  comes  every  month  and  leaves 
seven  boxes  of  books  each  time  in  the  ro- 
tating book  service  and  many  books  are  loan- 
zed  from  K I C,  from  the  various  large  Li- 
braries in  Kansas. 

So  it  is  with  thanks  to  those  early  pioneers 
that  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  “need 
of  culture”  down  through  the  years. 
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Citizens  of  Kirwins 

We  congratulate  you 
on  your  centennial  cele- 
bration. 

May  you  have  many 
more  such  important  oc- 
casions in  the  future! 
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Religious  Highlights 


RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS  AND  CHURCHES 
OF  THE  EARLY  DAY 

The  first  mention  of  religious  meetings 
were  those  that  were  held  by  the  settlers  in 
their  homes.  Thomas  Cox  was  an  expounder 
of  the  scriptures  and  religious  meetings  were 
held  in  his  home.  One  Sunday  while  the  peo- 
ple were  gathered  there  at  his  home  to  wor- 
ship, he  noticed  a herd  of  buffalo  grazing 
west  of  where  they  were  meeting  to  worship. 
He  knew  they  were  all  in  need  of  meat,  so 
he  dismissed  the  meeting  so  they  could  kill 
buffalo. 

The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  class  in 
Phillips  county  was  held  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Kirwin  at  John  Sheckler’s  house  on 
Sept.  11,  1870.  It  was  called  Kildare  Class. 
Mr.  Sleekier  was  the  leader.  Those  who 
were  members  of  this  class  were  Thomas 
Cox,  John  Sheckler  and  wife,  William  Ray  and 
wife  and  Henry  Hill. 

The  first  camp  meeting  was  held  on  Deer 
Creek,  eight  miles  northwest  of  Kirwin.  The 
fruit  of  this  meeting  was  seventy  five  addi- 
tions to  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  United 
Brethren  and  Baptist  churches.  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  this  religious  exer- 
cises, Messrs.  Enyart  and  Worley  took  their 
rifles  and  after  a short  hunt  returned  to  camp 
and  brought  two  buffalo.  They  had  killed  these 
animals  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf  mound, 


twenty  miles  southwest  of  Kirwin.  The  meat 
was  barbecued  and  all  partook  of  a hearty 
meal  before  the  real  work  of  the  meetings 
began. 

Early  in  1873  the  Baptists  organized  the 
church  at  Kirwin,  with  Elder  Hitchcock  as 
clergyman. 

While  the  country  was  still  the  stamping 
ground  of  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals, the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Kirwin  was  organized.  This  was  in  October 
1875.  G.  O.  Blake  was  the  pastor.  After  five 
or  six  years  they  were  able  to  build  a hand- 
some church  that  measured  28x40  feet  at  a 
cost  of  $2000.00.  It  was  chartered  by  the 
State  in  1879  and  then  worked  under  that 
charter  „ Until  1881  it  held  its  services  in 
other  places  other  than  its  own  building.  On 
July  4th  of  that  year  it  held  its  first  meeting 
in  their  own  unfinished  building.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  church  was  made  in  1890  and 
again  in  1903  it  was  necessary  to  expand. 
Down  through  the  years  the  Sunday  School, 
Ladies  Aid,  Missionary  Society  and  the  Young 
People’s  groups  had  been  connected  with  the 
church. 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1873.  The  first  preacher  was 
Reverend  E.  J.  Jewett.  When  first  organi- 


METHODIST  CHURCH  FIRE 


zed  there  were  eight  members.  The  early 
meetings  were  mainly  held  in  private  homes, 
at  Belford’s  Store  and  in  the  school  house. 
In  a few  years  a church  was  built  at  the  cost 
of  $1600.00,  and  it  had  a seating  capacity  of 

four  hundred.  A Union  Sabbath  School  was 
established  in  1873  with  six  teachers  and 
twenty  scholars.  After  two  or  three  years 
there  were  still  six  teachers  but  the  enroll- 
ment had  climbed  to  eight  members. 

THE  KIRWIN,  KANS.  - NOV.  17,  1920 
METHODIST  CHURCH  DESTROYED  BY 
FIRE  ON  LAST  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
LOSS  ABOUT  $8000.00 
“Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  Methodist 
Church  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
only  things  that  were  saved  were  a church 
pew  and  two  chairs.  When  the  church  ser- 


vices were  dismissed  several  persons  thought 
they  smelled  something  burning  but  some- 
one thought  it  was  only  a chair  over  the  reg- 
ister, and  that  was  removed  and  all  went 
home.  About  a half  hour  later  Claude  Ed- 
wards discovered  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
roof.  The  fire  fighters  arrived  in  short  or- 
der but  the  water  pressure  was  low  and  the 
electricity  off,  as  it  was  Sunday  and  it  was 
some  little  time  before  the  pumps  could  be 
put  into  action.  The  whole  attic  of  the  church 
was  afire  and  soon  the  roof  was  bhrned 
through  in  several  places  so  the  fire  could 
be  seen  all  along  the  side.  The  water  could 
not  be  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  the  roof  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  pressure  and  a ladder 
was  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  church  and 
men  stood  on  that  with  the  hose.  From  the 
first  the  church  was  doomed. 

(Con’t.  to  P.  37) 
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Don't  Forget  Our  Tank  Wagon  Service! 

Farmers  Union  Co-op  Elevator 
And  Shipping  Association 

Doyle  Conrad,  Manager  Kirwin,  Kansas 


Since  the  first  settlers  broke 
the  virgin  sod  in  the  1800’s.  . 


Kirwin  has  been  primarily  an 
agricultural  community. 

Since  our  organization  27  years  ago,  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  serve  our  farmers  with  all  their  needs.  We 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so. 

FEEDS  - - SEEDS  - - VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  - - FER- 
TILIZERS - - OILS  - - GREASES  - - TIRES  - - BATTERIES 
ACCESSORIES  - - GASOLINE  - - ETC. 
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WARNER  HOUSE 


HOTELS 

As  Kirwin  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
headquarters  for  everything  up  the  valley 
west,  there  came  a need  for  boarding  for  the 
influx  of  settlers  and  travelers  coming  thru. 
As  a result  several  hotels  sprung  into  being. 

The  first  hotel  was  the  Kirwin  House.  Tt 
was  built  in  the  winter  of  1872-73.  It  was 
owned  by  Lozier  and  Parsons  and  as  they 
neither  one  had  a wife  they  employed  to  op- 
erate it  an  experienced  hotel  woman,  Mrs. 
Addie  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  one  daughter,  Miss 
Matie.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  a very  fine  and 
estimable  lady  and  the  daughter  was  pro- 
bably the  most  popular  young  lady  in  town. 
The  daughter  was  about  ten  years  of  age 
and  was  probably  the  swiftest  person  on  foot 
in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  boys  would  re- 
move their  shoes  on  the  warm  winter  days 
and  they  would  challenge  her  to  a race,  but 
she  would  trot  along  beside  them  and  not 
even  swinging  her  arms.  But  this  did  not  last 
long,  as  the  boys  named  her  “Jack  Rabbit” 
and  she  refused  to  race  after  that.  She  was 
very  modest  and  would  not  stand  for  any- 
thing that  was  unconventional. 

The  “Wands  House”,  known  as  “the  best 
dollar  house  in  Northwest  Kansas”  was  due  to 
the  outgrowth  of  the  good  business  Mr.  L. 
Wands  had  with  his  restaurant  business  that 
he  opened  in  1875.  The  manager  of  the  ho- 
tel was  Ed  Page. 

1875  also  saw  the  construction  of  the 
Commercial  Hotel.  There  were  no  saws  used 
in  the  preparation  of  stones  for  the  building. 


The  stones  were  dressed  with  the  common 
hand  ax  method  and  one  man,  an  Irishman, 
dressed  most  of  the  rock  for  the  outside 
walis.  The  building  was  not  finished  for 
occupancy  until  late  in  1876.  It  was  then 

1 ailed  the  “Centenial”  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Before  the 
building  wa%  finished  the  basement  rooms 
were  rented  out  for  a billiard  hall  to  Johnnie 
Tanner. 

The  Chicago  House  was  owned  by  a jolly 
German,  W.  H.  Steunkel,  and  was  renowned 
as  a travelers  and  farmers  popular  resort. 
This  house  was  known  for  the  great  quan- 
tities of  food  set  before  its  guests. 

The  Warner  House  Hotel  was  built  in  1878 
and  was  opened  for  business  by  January 
1879.  It  was  built  of  stone  taken  from 
quarries  near  Kirwin  and  sawed  by  horse 
power  into  blocks  nine  by  eighteen  inches. 
The  lumber  used  in  the  construction  was 
hauled  overland  from  Kearney  and  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  a distance  of  nearly  100  miles. 

Hotels  also  had  their  tragedies.  In  1881 
Eugene  Germain  met  his  death  by  taking 
laudanum  in  the  Commercial  Hotel  then  known 
as  the  Centenial  House.  In  1890,  a stranger 
Homer  Reed  of  Fredonia,  Ky.,  shot  himself 
in  the  Commercial  Hotel  in  his  room. 

Other  hotels  that  were  erected  in  Kirwin 
were  the  “Sentnal  House”,  “Belfor  House”, 
and  the  “Tibbel  House”.  These  were  filled 
every  night  due  to  the  Land  Office  and  in 
1876  Kirwin  boasted  a population  of  1300 
people. 
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POLITICS 


Life  was  serious,  every  phase  of  it,  so 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  pioneers  took 
their  politics  seriously.  The  first  taste  of 
politics  that  most  of  the  settlers  around  here 
received  was  when  Kirwin  made  its  move  to 
have  the  Land  Office  brought  here  from  Caw- 
ker  City.  Then,  of  course,  the  great  battle 
for  the  county  seat.  But  they  were  also  in- 
terested in  local  affairs.  They  took  great 
interest  in  county,  state  and  country  matters. 
It  seems  now  to  be  quite  enough  conflict  with 
just  two  main  parties,  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  but  in  early  Kirwin  there  were 
two  more,  the  Populist  Party  and  the  Labor 
Union  Party,  the  last  being  the  most  mili- 
tant. 

Records  show  that  they  used  most  any 
means  they  could  to  succeed  in  reaching 
their  goals,  as  an  example:  A Dutchman 
named  John  Ellenberger,  who  wandered  out 
from  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  in  an 
early  day,  took  up  some  government  land 
southeast  of  Kirwin.  He  did  not  talk  politics 
enough  to  make  himself  understood  as  to  just 
which  party  he  belonged  to.  His  candidate 
for  president  was  really  Bill  Hayner  of  St. 
Louis.  Just  prior  to  one  of  .the  early  day 
presidential  elections,  and  while  John  was 


running  a tailor  shop  in  Kirwin,  word  was 
passed  around  the  square  that  there  would 
be  a meeting  in  the  basement  of  Moulton’s 
building  on  the  Saturday  night  prior  to  elec- 
tion. John  was  a little  late  getting  there  and 
the  meeting  had  been  organized  with  August 
Stockman  as  chairman.  Speeches  were  made 
in  which  the  Republicans  were  branded  as 
thieves  and  robbers,  speakers  raved  that 
they  stole  elections  and  didn’t  count  fair, 
they  stated  that  the  Democrats  never  had  a 
chance  because  the  Republicans  ran  every- 
thing. There  was  a motion  made  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  watch 
the  Republicans  on  election  day  and  keep 
them  from  running  off  with  everything.  The 
motion  carried.  The  chairman  began  to  name 
his  committee  and  one  was  John  Ellenberger. 
At  this  time  John  arose  and  told  them  that 
if  they  wanted  good  committees  they  had 
better  have  all  Democrats  on  them.  The 
meeting  had  been  planned  for  Democrats 
only  and  the  chairman  felt  outraged.  He 
said,  “Vat  you  doing  here?"  John  told  them 
he  had  been  invited  to  come,  but  did  not 
know  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  told  them 
he  had  never  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
his  life.  The  meeting  broke  up.  John  visited 


Congratulate 


r*'-'  * 


i 


It  has  been  a real  privilege  to  serve 
this  agricultural  community  during 
past  years! 

WINCHELL’S,  INC. 

Phillipsburg,  Kansas 


Three  Cheers  For  Kirwin! 

Congratulations  on  your  1 00th  Anniversary ! 

We  pledged  to  continue  serving  you  with 
flameless  electric  heat  for  TOTAL  COM- 
FORT in  your  homes. 

WESTERN  POWER 

Division  of  Central  Telephone  and  Utilities  Corporation 
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a little  while  and  then  left.  The  meeting 
reorganized  and  the  plans  to  keep  the  Re- 
publicans out  were  carried  through. 

At  the  election  of  county  officers  in  1874, 
the  contest  for  representative  of  Phillips 
county  was  a spirited  one,  the  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  the  representative  could  secure 
some  state  aid  for  the  western  settlers.  Rev. 
Jewett,  living  northeast  of  Kirwin,  was  the 
Republican  nominee  and  Daniel  L.  Smith  of 
Long  Island,  Independent  candidate,  was  his 
opposition.  Jewett  was  elected  by  a twelve 
vote  majority. 

A.  G.  McBride  was  elected  county  at- 
torney in  1880.  He  did  not  move  to  the 
county  seat  but  remained  in  Kirwin.  At  one 
meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  there 
was  a petition  signed  by  seven  businessmen 
of  Phillipsburg  asking  them  to  compel  the 
county  attorney  to  move  to  the  county  seat. 
The  only  result  was  that  McBride  gave  each 
of  the  signers  a real  good  roasting  in  his 
paper,  the  Kirwin  Chief. 

On  Saturday  night,  Oct.  27,  1888,  Kirwin 
came  near  to  being  wiped  off  the  map  by 
fire,  the  entire  southeast  part  of  the  square 
was  burned.  At  that  time  the  Kirwin  Inde- 
pendent was  published  by  C.  J.  Lamb.  Late 
in  the  fall  of  1888  Lamb  planned  and  car- 
ried out  a big  meeting  of  the  Union  Labor 
Party  which  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
F.  V.  Emery.  The  Republicans  also  had  en- 
gaged the  hall  for  a reply  by  a young  Re- 
publican,Philip  P.  Cambell,  of  Neosho  county. 

After  the  speech  by  Mrs.  Emery,  the 
union  labor ites  attempted  to  leave,  but  the 
Republicans  accused  them  of  being  afraid  to 
stay  and  listen  to  the  truth.  They  stayed  and 
some  tried  to  drown  out  the  speaker  by  yell- 
ing Streetor  for  president.  Soon  the  crowd 
was  toned  down  again  for  a short  time  and 
young  Campbell  shortly  had  things  all  stirred 
up  again,  as  he  proved  that  Mrs.  Emery  had 


in  her  book  misquoted  such  statesmen  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  This  created  a roar 
generally. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  yelling,  fist  wav- 
ing and  accusations,  the  sheriff  arrested  C. 
J.  Lamb  on  a warrant  charging  that  he  had 
libelled  George  W.  Stinson  through  his  paper 
C.  J.  Lamb  later  wrote  “that  he  had  spent  the 
night  as  a guest  of  W.  D.  Covington  of  Phil- 
lipsburg - the  night  Kirwin  friends  and 
enemies  thought  he  was  safe  in  jail,  from 
which  he  was  saved  by  a hundred  good 
friends.”  That  night  the  Union  Labor  people 
feeling  that  they  had  lost  ground  that  af- 
ternoon, called  another  meeting  by  adver- 
tising it  as  well  as  they  could.  That  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Emery,  L.  F. 
Fuller  and  others. 

Later  that  night,  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  square  was  set  on  fire,  and  as  the  town 
was  entirely  without  fire  protection,  little 
could  be  done  but  stand  by  and  see  the  hungry 
flames  destroy  the  stores  of  V.  S.  Keckley, 
C.  C.  Stone,  August  Stockman,  Oliver  and 
Boddington’s  Meat  Market,  the  lumber  and 
coal  yard  of  Ed  Bradley  and  the  printing  of- 
fice of  C.  J.  Lamb.  The  damage  and  loss 
was  estimated  at  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Lamb  claimed  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
oublican^.  had  burned  him  out,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Republicans  were 
the  heaviest  losers.  It  was  further  claimed 
that  Lamb  was  a member  and  an  official  in 
an  oath- bound  organization  known  as  the 
“Videttes”  which  made  a practice  of  burning 
property.  No  proof  was  furnished  by  either 
side . No  arrests  were  ever  made,  although 
both  sides  discussed  it  hotly  for  some  time. 
The  town  was  speedily  rebuilt  and  if  there 
were  any  guilty  ones  they  were  not  brought  to 
justice. 


THRESHING  TIME  AS  IT  USED  TO  BE 
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Postoffice  History 


Isaac  V.  Lee  was  appointed  the  first 
postmaster  at  Kirwin  in  the  fall  or  winter 
of  1871.  The  post  office  was  kept  in  a half 
log  and  half  dugout  in  the  bank  of  Deer  Creek 
east  of  where  Kirwin  is  now. 

When  the  mail  hack  made  the  first  trip 
from  Cawker  City,  there  had  been  a cloud- 
burst west  of  Kirwin  and  Deer  Creek  was 
bank  full  so  the  mail  carrier  swam  the 
creek  and  after  unlocking  the  sack  there  was 
just  one  letter  and  that  was  for  the  post- 
master. 

In  the  absence  of  the  postmaster,  the  of- 
fice was  kept  locked.  When  a herd  of  buffalo 
came  along,  he  put  a padlock  on  the  door, 
took  his  gun  and  went  after  them.  If  you 
wanted  your  mail  before  he  returned  you 
had  to  go  around  the  building,  reach  through 
a hole  in  the  wall  where  a cracker  box  was 
hung,  take  out  the  mail  and  see  if  there  was 
anything  for  you. 

William  Wetherilt  came  to  Kirwin  in  1872. 
He  was  a shoemaker,  but  in  those  days 
shoes  were  scarce,  as  were  people  to  wear 
them,  and  it  was  hard  sledding  for  him.  He 
owned  his  business  building  and  home  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  square.  He  had  a wife, 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  decided  to 
take  contract  to  carry  the  mail  from  Kirwin 
to  Stockton.  On  the  morning  of  May  27, 
1875,  there  was  a threat  of  rain  all  fore- 
noon and  about  11  o’clock  the  ^ain  began  in 

earnest,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
rain  continuing  until  late  afternoon.  Weth- 
erilt started  on  his  route  with  a pair  of  black 
ponies  hitched  to  what  was  then  called  a 
“buck  board,”  being  a buggy  with  only  a bot- 
tom for  a bed  and  no  sides.  He  reached  a 
point  just  across  from  the  Bow  Creek  post- 
office  when  he  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
killed.  The  buggy  was  badly  damaged  and  cut 
loose  from  the  horses.  It  appeared  the  ani- 
mals had  been  knocked  down,  judging  from 
bruises  and  burns  on  them.  The  team  went 
on  going  west  till  they  reached  the  home  of 
Elam  Bartholomew  at  the  Rockport  post 
office.  Elam  knew  something  was  wrong  so 
he  mounted  a horse  and  drove  the  ponies 
ahead  of  him,  tracking  them  back  as  best  he 
could  until  he  found  the  body  in  the  road.  He 
informed  Samuel  Hebrew  at  the  Bow  Creek 
post  office,  who  with  his  son  Evan  came  to  his 
assistance.  As  Bartholomew  was  a post- 
master, he  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  go  on 


with  the  mail  as  speedily  as  he  could. 

He  went  on  to  Stockton.  The  rain  was 
very  hard  and  creeks  were  all  rising  fast. 
The  nearest  house  on  the  side  of  the  creek 
where  the  body  was  found  was  the  home  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  Rev.  Cling.  He  was 
asked  to  let  the  body  be  brought  to  his  home, 
but  he  said  he  could  not  do  so  on  account 
of  serious  illness  of  his  wife.  Hebrew  and 
his  son  then  went  for  shelter  to  a cattle 
shed  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  the  body  across  Bow 
Creek.  Hebrew  sent  his  son  across  the 
creek  to  get  someone  started  for  Kirwin  to  in- 
form the  family.  By  the  time  the  boy  had 
gone  across  the  creek  and  got  someone  start- 
ed from  Kirwin,  the  water  in  the  creek  was 
so  high  the  boy  could  hot  cross  so  the  father 
remained  there  all  night  with  only  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  man  for  company.  It  was 
lonesome,  as  afterwards  he  said,  but  he  only 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  being  afraid. 

It  was  late  the  next  day  before  the  water 
had  receded  to  permit  a team  sent  out  from 
Kirwin  to  get  across  and  load  the  body.  It 
was  late  in  the  day  when  the  remains  reach- 
ed home.  In  those  days  there  were  no  cas- 
kets carried  in  stock  and  the  town  had  no 
furniture  store  so  the  caskets  were  made  of 
walnut  lumber  by  the  carpenters.  The  car- 
penters were  F.  W.  Agard,  James  Vander- 
ford  and  George  Wright.  Undertakers  were 
not  known  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  wal- 
nut lumber  used  had  been  hauled  from 
Kearney,  Neb.,  the  nearest  railroad  point. 
The  body  of  Wetherilt  was  laid  to  rest.  In 
a very  short  time  there  was  a son  born  to 
the  widow.  Wetherilt  was  a great  church 
worker  and  strong  believer  in  the  Baptist 
faith,  and  a great  Sunday  school  teacher. 

At  one  time  there  was  a men’s  Bible 
class  organized  that  met  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  school  house  and  it  was  led  by 
Wetherilt. 
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Those  Were  The  Days.  . . 


N't  r Hiss 
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“THE  WEST  SIDE  AS  IT  APPEARED  YEARS  AGO.” 


Congratulations 
to  the  Kirwin 
Community  on 
1 00  years 
of  progress! 


We  maintain  a com- 
plete line  of  groc- 
eries, fresh  meats,  and 
vegetables  to  serve 
the  Kirwin  commun- 
ity. 


24-HOUR  SERVICE 
ON  ICE  CUBES 


Eileen  and  A!  Stackhouse,  June  Kearns 


"THE  FOOD  MART” 


A1  Stackhouse  — The  Friendly  Store  By  The  Lake  — Kirwin,  Kansas 


Bits  and  Pieces 


It  seemed  that  soon  after  civil  war  a man 
named  John  Stillwell  had  consummated  a 
common  law  marriage  with  a widow  who  had 
one  small  daughter.  Under  the  agreement 
the  marriage  was  to  terminate  when  her 
daughter  became  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
John  was  to  marry  the  daughter  according 
to  law.  But  when  the  daughter  became  six- 
teen the  wife  objected  to  giving  up  her  com- 
mon law  husband.  The  daughter  was  ready 
for  the  marriage  to  her  stepfather  under 
the  common  law  marriage.  This  led  to  much 
difficulty  and  finally  to  a fistic  encounter  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  But  later  matters 
were  patched  up  and  early  in  1876  John 
yoked  up  his  oxen  and  drove  to  Stockton 
where  he  and  the  girl  Frances  E.  Herren 
were  married  by  the  probate  judge  of  Rooks 
county.  He  returned  and  the  former  wife 
continued  to  live  with  them,  together  with 
three  children  born  under  the  common  law 
marriage. 

Before  the  railroad  got  to  town  there  was 
only  a small  amount  of  coal  burned  and  the 
fuel  was  principally  wood.  There  was  some 


complaint  at  one  time  that  considerable 
wood  was  being  purloined  and  one  man  load- 
ed a few  stocks  of  this  wood  quite  heavily 
with  powder.  Soon  after  this  the  oven  of  the 
bakery  that  was  located  on  east  main  street 
was  completely  wrecked  by  an  explosion.  The 
oven  was  not  rebuilt. 

Hallowe’en  pranks  were  great  in  those 
days  and  one  man  that  the  buys  liked  par- 
ticularly well  to  tease  was  August  Stockman. 
One  night  in  1874  when  the  Hallowe’en  festi- 
vities were  on  August  was  out  trying  to  pro- 
tect his  property  he  looked  into  his  store  and 
saw  a man  in  there  lighting  matches.  He 
jerked  the  front  door  open  and  grabbing  an 
ax  handle  took  after  the  fellow  who  escaped 
through  a side  door.  After  this  and  in  1876 
the  boys  took  a mule  belonging  to  August 
and  put  it  up  in  the  judge’s  stand  at  the  Fair 
grounds  south  of  town.  In  an  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  stand  the  mule  hung  himself.  But 
August  turned  the  trick  by  making  them  pay 
for  the  mule. 

Thomas  Klontz  rode  a bicycle  from  Kir- 
win  to  Phillips  burg  Jan.  14,  1899.  Theexer- 
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ACROSS  STREET  EAST  OF  SQUARE 


tion  caused  hemorrhages  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels and  he  died  the  next  day. 

The  post  office  at  Kirwin  was  robbed 
June  4,  1897. 

An  attenpt  to  rob  the  Kirwin  State  Bank 
was  made  Dec.  19,  1897. 

The  first  telephone  in  the  county  was  in 
Kirwin  from  the  office  of  May  and  Blake  to 
the  bank,  put  in  during  September,  1881.  Com- 
plete systems  were  installed  in  Kirwin  and 
Phillipsburg  during  1887  but  on  Feb.  18, 
1889,  an  agent  of  the  Bell  Company  put  them 
both  out  of  business  claiming  they  were  an 
infringement  of  Bell  Patents.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1903  that  Kirwin  had  permanent  tele- 
phones. 

At  one  time  the  foundation  of  a Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  laid  on  the  slope  west 
of  the  main  part  of  town.  But  the  building 
never  got  higher  than  the  foundation.  The 
writer  never  knew  who  were  the  promoters. 

Early  in  1886  a Mr.  D.  S.  Lusadder  pre- 
sented a proposition  to  the  council  offering  to 
build  a hotel  in  the  center  of  the  square.  It 
was  to  measure  sixty  by  sixty  feet  and  not  to 
cost  less  than  $16,000.00.  There  was  consid- 
erable discussion  and  then  the  proposition 
was  referred  to  a committee.  This  proposition 
was  mentioned  at  the  next  council  meeting 
and  the  committee  asked  for  more  time. 
Evidently  it  was  tabled  and  not  taken  up  again 


as  there  was  no  mention  of  it. 

The  first  chickens  hatched  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

In  1873  there  was  only  one  flock  of 
chickens  in  the  county  and  these  were  owned 
by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lee,  who  had  traded  her  hat 
for  them.  She  afterward  sold  two  hens  to 
John  Butler  and  a hen  and  a rooster  to  James 
Monroe.  The  eggs  that  were  laid  by  the 
Butler’s  hens  were  not  fertile  so  he  took  both 
of  his  hens  under  his  arm  and  walked  to  Mon- 
roe’s homestead  a distance  of  seven  miles, 
where  he  turned  them  loose  with  Monroe’s 
flock.  This  is  only  a slight  specimen  of  the 
many  inconveniences  that  the  early  settlers 
had  to  face  and  overcome. 

A proposition  was  brought  to  the  council 
to  call  a special  election  as  to  whether  the 
city  would  vote  bonds  to  operate  the  Kirwin 
Mining  Development  Company  of  Kirwin  (No 
record  found  as  to  the  election) 

A special  meeting  was  called  in  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  where  the  committee  on  ordi- 
nances were  to  draft  ordinances  relating  to 
side  walks,  shows,  games,  houses  of  ill 
fame  and  prostitution.  In  April,  1880  a li- 
cense was  granted  to  operate  a saloon  in 
Kirwin,  and  in  February  1881  the  governing 
body  stopped  the  license  and  returned  the 
balance  of  the  price  of  the  license  to  the 
license  holder. 
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The  Famous  Murder 


MURDER  OF  GEORGE  T.  LORD 

In  December,  1882,  Mrs.  Millie  McHurin, 
formerly  Mrs.  Cisley  of  Kirwin,  was  arrest- 
ed in  Graham  county,  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  George  T.  Lord,  also  of  that  city.  The 
following  are  the  attendant  circumstances, 
given  in  the  Kirwin  “Independent”. 

“About  the  middle  of  May,  1880,  George 
T.  Lord,  a well-known  citizen  of  Kirwin, 
left  this  place  with  a well  equipped  outfit 
and  a considerable  sum  of  money,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  going  to  the  mountains,  to 
be  gone  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  His 
neighbors  were  given  to  understand  that  un- 
less he  prospered  in  his  enterprise  they  would 
not  hear  from  him.  From  Kirwin  Mr.  Lord 
drove  up  Bow  Creek  and  over  to  Stockton. 
Here  he  sold  his  load  of  bacon  and  came  back 
to  Bow  Creek  crossing,  where  his  team  ran 
away,  breaking  the  tongue  of  the  wagon  and 
slightly  injuring  himself.  The  team  was 
caught,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Joshua  Kin- 
caid the  breaks  were  repaired.  A Mrs. 
Cisley,  who  is  well  known  in  this  commu- 
nity , and  who  had  been  a housekeeper  for 
the  Lord  family  for  a long  time  previous  to 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Lord,  joined  him  at 
this  point,  she  being  accompanied  by  a child 
four  years  old.  As  soon  as  the  wagon  was 
fixed  the  party  traveled  to  the  southwest. 
They  reached  Monument  station  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  28,  and  after  watering  at  the  rail- 
road tank  they  went  down  the  ravine  to  the 
southeast  about  three  miles,  where  they  went 
into  camp  for  the  night.  And  this  is  the  last 
time  Uncle  George  Lord,  as  he  was  familiar- 
ly called,  was  ever  seen  alive.  The  next 
morning  a cattle  herder  looking  for  stray 
stock,  seeing  their  camp  went  toward  it  to 
inquire  about  his  lost  cattle.  Mrs.  Cisley 
seeing  him  coming,  left  the  wagon  and  went 


toward  him  meeting  him  about  forty  rods 
from  the  wagon.  When  asked  if  she  had  seen 
any  cattle  near  there  she  said  that  there  had 
been  no  cattle  near  there,  but  that  she  had 
seen  some  in  another  direction  with  which 
information  the  herder  went  away  in  the  di- 
rection indicated.  Mrs.  Cisley  and  her  child 
reached  Collyer  May  29  having  driven  about 
sixty-five  miles,  and  driving  about  sixty 
miles  on  Saturday,  May  30,  she  reached  Hays 
City  about  dark.  At  Hays  she  sold  the  team, 
harness  and  wagon  worth  about  $350.00  to 
Mr.  Madden,  a liveryman,  for  $102.00.  She 
stated  while  in  Hays  that  her  husband  had 
died  out  west.  In  a few  days  after  making  the 
sale  she  returned  to  Phillips  county. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1880,  the  dead 
body  of  a man,  who  had  been  shot  in  the  back 
of  the  head  was  found  in  the  ravine  three 
miles  southeast  of  Monument  where  George 
T.  Lord,  Mrs.  Cisley  and  her  child  had 
camped.  The  body  was  much  decomposed  and 
evidently  had  lain  there  several  weeks.  Near 
by  was  found  some  clothing,  books,  feather 
bed,  etc.  The  station  agent  at  Monument  took 
charge  of  the  clothing  which  had  been  pre- 
served, and  another  resident  tcjk  the  feather- 
bed. Notice  was  sent  to  the  coroner  of  Ellis 
county,  in  which  jurisdiction  the  body  was 
found,  but  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the 
body  had  lain  so  long  that  no  inquest  was 
held  and  it  was  buried  near  where  it  lay. 

“Sometime  since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Abrams  received  information  from  Mrs. 
Warren,  formerly  of  this  place,  and  then  liv- 
ing at  Atwood,  Rawlins  county,  that  the  sta- 
tion agent  at  Monument  had  some  clothing 
that  had  been  found  near  the  body  of  a mur- 
dered man  and  gave  such  a description  of 
them  as  left  little  doubt  that  the  dead  man 
was  none  other  than  George  T.  Lord.  Mr. 
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Abrams,  John  B.  Lord  and  G.  M.  Davis  start- 
ed for  Monument  some  three  weeks  ago  -- 
where  they  identified  the  clothing,  and  gather- 
ed facts  concerning  the  matter.  They  then 
took  the  trail  of  the  woman  with  the  wagon 
and  team,  to  Hays,  gathering  a train  of  cir- 
cumstances proved  the  terrible  truth,  that 
George  T.  Lord  was  murdered  for  his  money 
and  property.  At  Hays  they  found  one  of  the 
horses  and  a ring  that  the  woman  had  sold. 
Fully  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Cisley  was  guilty, 
they  filed  a complaint,  charging  the  crime 
against  her,  and  returned  to  Kirwin. 

“According  to  a pre-arranged  plan,  John 
Abrams,  John  B.  Lord  (son  of  deceased)  A. G. 
McBride,  county  attorney,  James  Scott,  Sr., 
and  G.  M.  Davis,  all  of  this  place,  met  Sher- 
iff Allen  of  Trego  county,  at  Logan  yester- 
day morning  and  they  all  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  Mrs.  Cisley,  (now  Mrs.  Mc- 
Hurin)  lives.  Starting  early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  reached  the  place  about  noon.  Mrs. 
McHurin  was  taken  by  surprise,  though 
when  told  she  must  consider  herself  under 
arrest  she  made  an  effort  as  though  to  get  a 
revolver  from  a bureau  drawer,  but  was  de- 
feated and  secured.  Search  of  the  premises 
was  made  and  many  things  that  had  former- 
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ly  belonged  to  the  deceased  were  found  and 
identified.  The  silver  watch,  the  mittens  and 
otter  skin  muffler  were  among  the  things 
found. 

“Mrs.  Cisley  (now  Mrs.  McHurin)  was 
taken  to  Logan,  where  she  was  taken  to 
Lenora  on  the  night  train.  From  Lenora  she 
was  taken  to  WaKeeney,  where  she  will  be 
held  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  which  it 
now  seems  certain  she  is  guilty.  The  parties 
that  made  the  arrest  are  reticent  about  giv- 
ing details  as  to  her  actions  after  arrest,  but 
it  has  leaked  out  that  she  broke  down'  en- 
tirely and  made  a full  confession  of  her 
guilt.  From  the  report  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Lord  had  with  him  at  the  time  he  was  mur- 
dered about  $1000.00  in  cash,  and  other  pro- 
perty worth  some  five  hundred  dollars,  all  of 
which  was  taken  by  the  woman.  That  he  was 
shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  while  sleeping 
in  the  wagon,  the  bullet  fracturing  the  skull 
in  front  but  coming  through  and  causing  in- 
stant death,  is  certain.  The  case  against 
Mrs.  Cisley  is  wholly  upon  her  confession, 
(if  she  has  made  one)  and  upon  purely  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  but  so  strong  are  the 
circumstances,  so  plainly  marked  is  the 
trail  she  has  left  that  there  cap  be  no  doubt 
that  this  woman,  Cisley,  is  the  cold-blooded 
murderess  of  George  T.  Lord.  No  man 
had  more  friends  than  the  deceased.  Bluff, 
honest,  generous,  he  was,  not  withstanding 
his  rough  manner,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him . He  had  faults  — but  who  has  not?  And 
now  the  mystery  of  his  long- continued  silence 
is  solved.  It  was  the  silence  of  the  grave.” 
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Congratulations 

Kirwin! 

We  haven't  been  in  Kirwin  100  years,  but  we're 
proud  to  say  we're  helping  to  plan  the  next  hun- 
dred. Kansas-Nebraska  joined  the  Kirwin  com- 
munity in  1966,  and  we  plan  to  push  hard  along 
with  you  to  make  Kirwin  bigger  and  better  dur- 
ing the  next  century. 

KANSAS - NEBRASKA 

NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY  INC 


* 


FIRST  FRAME  BUILDING  THE  BOGARTS  OCCUPIED 


M.  L.  Bogart  rode  a horse  from  Clinton 
County,  Missouri  to  Phillips  County  in  1877 
and  picked  out  a place  to  homestead  five  and 
a half  miles  south  of  Kir  win.  The  man,  who 
lived  on  the  place  he  selected,  didn’t  keep 
up  his  homestead  agreement  so  Mr.  Bogart 
took  it  over.  Mr.  Bogart  fixed  up  the  place 
as  much  as  he  could  and  then  went  back  to 
Missouri.  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  returned 
to  Phillips  county  by  covered  wagon  with 
his  wife,  Lean  and  their  baby  son,  Leroy  L. 
Bogart,  who  was  about  six  months  old.  This 
was  before  Valley  township  was  organized. 
This  land  had  been  continously  owned  and 
farmed  by  the  Bogarts  since  it  was  home- 
steaded. The  first  few  years  he  hauled  his 
wheat  to  Hastings,  Neb.,  and  then  would  re- 
turn with  a load  of  lumber  for  the  lumber 
yard.  Mr.  Bogart  was  one  of  the  first  to 
plant  Turkey  Wheat  (hard  wheat)  in  Valley 
township. 

Their  first  home  was  a dugout  and  in  this 
dwelling  three  children,  Eugene  Elmer, 
Jesteen  William  and  Pearl  were  born.  Mr. 
Bogart  and  his  brother  William  Bogart  bought 
the  John  Mercen  place,  and  they  all  moved 
into  the  little  house  in  the  spring  of  1883. 
The  following  children  were  born  in  this 
house:  Alta,  Mary,  Daisy,  Bess,  Ruth  and 
Grace. 

Mr.  Bogart  was  very  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs. He,  with  others,  organized  the  Farm 
ers’  Store,  Farmers’  Band,  Farmers’  Ele- 
vator and  helped  get  the  telephone  and  mail 
route.  The  first  school  in  District  No.  90 
was  started  on  his  land.  He  was  elected 
county  commissioner  Nov.  4,  1890  and  again 
Nov.  4,  1907. 


A tribute  to  M.  L.  Bogart  by  his  descen- 
dants. 

LEE  BOGART  - MY  GRANDFATHER 

Ninty-one  years  ago  my  great-grand- 
parents  and  my  grandfather,  Lee  Bogart, 
came  by  covered  wagon  from  Clinton  County, 
Missouri  to  Phillips  county,  Kansas.  At  that 
time  grandfather  was  six  months  old.  Their 
first  home  was  in  a dugout,  five  and  one 
half  miles  south  of  Kirwin.  He  was  the  first 
of  ten  children,  with  brothers,  Gene,  Will  and 
sister  Pearl  born  while  the  family  lived  in  the 
dugout.  He  recalls  that  the  home  was  sixteen 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a single 
pole  in  the  middle.  The  children  would  cling 
to  the  pole  and  swing  on  it  until  it  became 
as  polished  as  glass.  The  floor  was  earthen 
and  the  home  had  a few  windows.  Through 
these  windows  he  recalls  seeing  the  glow  of 
the  prairie  fires  in  the  summer  nights  and 
in  winter  the  frost  and  swirling  snow. 

During  the  family’s  stay  in  the  dugout, 
from  1878  to  1883  many  interesting  things 
happened.  One  time  grandfather  stayed  with 
a neighboring  family  while  the  father  was 
away.  It  seemed  the  mother  was  afraid  of  a 
man  she  claimed  was  trying  to  harm  her 
child.  He  had  thrown  a rock  through  their 
window  barely  missing  the  child.  The  man  had 
earned  the  name  of  *The  Wild  Man  of  Valley 
Township.”  When  grandfather  arrived  at  the 
house  the  lady  was  well  prepared  to  protect 
the  home  as  she  had  five  or  six  guns  laid 
out  to  use  if  necessary.  The  “Wild  Man” 
never  bothered  then  and  I guess  it  was  a 
good  thing  because  grandfather  was  only 
five  years  old. 

(Con’t.  on  P.  46) 
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HOUSE  ON  THE  LAND  OF  WILLIAM  1873.  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT  IN  1875  AND 
KNOWLES  WHICH  WAS  HOMESTEADED  IN  1877. 


KNOWLES  FAMILY 


In  the  spring  of  1871  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Knowles  boarded  a vessel  at  South  Hampton, 
England  and  set  sail  for  America.  At  this 
time  their  family  consisted  of  four  small 
sons.  During  the  voyage  which  took  seven 
weeks  they  were  caught  in  a terrific  storm 
which  nearly  took  their  lives. 

After  reaching  N,ew  York  City,  they  board- 
ed a train  for  Kansas  and  stopped  injunction 
City,  where  they  lived  for  two  years.  Anoth- 
er son,  John  William,  was  born  in  January 
of  1873  and  in  April  they  moved  further  west. 
This  trip  was  made  in  a prairie  schooner 
drawn  by  a team  of  oxen. 

They  arrived  on  Bow  Creek  ahead  of  the 
1873  Easter  blizzard.  Here  they  filed  on  a 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  where  they 
lived  in  a dugout  until  they  built  a stone 
house  in  1875.  Since  William  had  been  a 
stone  mason  in  England  his  services  were  in 
demand  to  build  the  limestone  houses  in  the 
area. 

There  were  hard  years  for  the  pioneers 
but  the  farm  finally  prospered  and  some  of 
the  many  improvements  were,  a water  system 
for  the  house,  a large  orchard  and  a root 
cellar  and  many  trees  planted  in  wood  lots 
and  to  mark  boundary  lines. 

In  1875  a daughter  was  born,  (Eliza  Jane) 
in  the  new  dugout.  In  the  fall  of  this  year 
three  hundred  Shawnee  Indians  camped  in  the 
pasture  a short  distance  below  the  house  for 
three  weeks.  They  were  friendly  Indians 
traveling  through  hunting  for  food. 

The  first  school  house  in  a community 


was  a dugout  and  the  school  was  open  for 
three  months.  The  teacher  would  board 
around  with  the  patrons  of  the  district.  This 
dugout  was  also  used  for  Sunday  School  and 
church.  William  Knowles  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday  School  for  over  thirty 
years  and  was  on  the  school  board  in  1874. 

In  1877  another  son  Charles  was  born  and 
another  daughter,  Emma  Celia,  was  born  in 
1885  to  complete  the  family. 

The  original  homestead  is  still  on  the 
banks  of  Bow  Creek  and  is  still  owned  by 
the  family.  The  homestead  was  never  mort- 
gaged or  transferred  in  any  way.  The  signa- 
ture of  Chester  A.  Arthur  is  on  the  original 
deed. 

William  Knowles,  his  wife,  Caroline  Coo- 
per Knowles,  five  sons,  John,  Henry,  Cooper, 
Thomas  and  Arthur  and  one  daughter,  Eliza 
Wyley  are  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery, 
Delmar  community.  One  son,  Charles  is  bur- 
ied in  Penrose,  Colo.,  and  a baby  son,  Wil- 
liam was  buried  in  England. 

The  farming  tradition  held  up  in  this  fam- 
ily and  today  some  of  the  land  by  William 
Knowles  in  the  1880’s  is  still  owned  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Knowles,  his  great  grandson. 

The  dates  and  picture  for  this  page  of 
family  history  were  supplied  by  a daughter 
of  the  first  William  Knowles,  Emma  who 
lives  in  Kirwin  where  she  has  made  her 
home  since  the  death  of  her  husband  Oliver 
James.  She  still  owns  the  land  her  father 
homesteaded  and  though  the  house  is  gone, 
the  trees  still  stand  to  mark  the  land  he 
crossed  an  ocean  for. 
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STOCKMANN 


William  Frederick  Stuckmann  was  born  in 
Bielefeld,  Germany  on  Nov.  20,  1856.  He 
came  to  America  when  he  was  21  years  old 
after  receiving  his  education  in  Germany  and 
becoming  a member  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church. 

He  worked  in  a foundry  in  St.  Louis, 
Moe,  for  a short  time  and  later  went  to 
Keokuk,  la.,  where  he  worked  in  a shoe 
store  and  at  his  cobbler  trade.  Here  he 
met  Anna  Maree  Mittermeyer,  who  at  that 
time  was  working  in  a meat  processing  plant 
in  Keokuk.  Anna  Maree  was  born  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  Mar.  4,  1856  and  came  to  America 
with  her  parents  in  a sail  boat  when  she  was 
six  weeks  old.  The  family  migrated  to  Quincy, 
111.,  where  she  was  educated  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Stuckmann  came  to  Kirwin, 
Kans.,  where  he  again  worked  at  his  cobbler 
trade  and  with  a small  stock  of  shoes.  After 
his  business  was  established  he  sent  for  An- 
na Maree  and  in  a short  time  they  were  mar- 
ried in  the  house  which  was  their  home  for 
many  years. 

Ten  children  were  born  in  that  home  — 


six  sons  and  four  daughters.  Today  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  are  still  living.  The 
oldest  daughter,  Bertha,  lives  in  the  old 
home. 

Mr.  Stuckmann  was  engaged  in  the  shoe 
business  for  many  years.  His  first  shop  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  square  and  after  that 
block  burned  he  located  on  the  east  side,  in 
the  Landes  building  and  continued  there  un- 
til his  health  failed  and  he  retired.  Mr. 
Stuckmann  passed  away  in  Kirwin,  Nov.  19, 
1933,  lacking  one  day  of  being  77  years  old. 
Mrs.  Stuckmann  passed  away  in  Kirwin,  Mar. 
4,  1956  at  the  age  of  100.  With  all  their  for- 
eign background  they  were  truly  American 
in  every  way. 


ELI  FARLEY 


Eli  and  Mary  Jane  Farley  moved  from 
Noble  County,  Ohio  in  1885.  The  three  older 
children,  Lovina,  May  and  Johnny  remem- 
bered the  ride  on  a boat  down  the  Ohio 
river  to  a big  city.  Baby  Edward  learned 

later  how  the  family  took  the  train  for  Kir- 
win,  Kans.,  where  they  were  met  by  rela- 
tives. Wm.  Farley,  a single  man,  had  plan- 
ned for  them  to  live  in  his  home  until  the 
stone  house  was  finished  on  the  land  of  their 
own.  The  two  young  girls  attended  the  Del- 
mar  school. 

That  winter  five-year-old  Johnny  was  a 
victim  in  the  dreaded  diphtheria  epidemic 
which  struck  a number  of  homes.  On  request 
a physician  in  Ohio  sent  a prescription  for 
treatment  to  John  Farley.  Copies  of  it  were 
given  to  neighbors. 

When  spring  came  the  family  moved  into 
the  new  house  over  a mile  south  of  the  Del- 
mar  school  house.  The  draw  held  a clear  pool 
of  water  suitable  for  use.  Bushes  grew  along 
sloping  hills.  Lovina  (Mrs.  Harry  Steele) 
and  May  (Mrs.  Albert  Price)  helped  their 
mother  pick  wild  currants,  wild  plums  and 
wild  grapes.  Mrs.  Farley  directed  them  in 
the  housework,  the  garden  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. The  girls  helped  take  care  ofEdward,Cora, 
(Mrs.  John  Froman)  and  Clifton.  The  father 
and  all  of  the  family  were  real  pioneers  in 
knowing  hard  work.  In  the  photograph  of  the 
Delmar  Sunday  School  are  the  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Farley  and  her  three  daughters. 

When  Cora  became  the  homemaker  for 
her  father  and  brothers,  Mr.  Farley  took 
his  three  young  people  to  a farm  near  Ken- 
sington. His  youngest  granddaughter,  Ura 
Price  (Mrs.  Floyd  Cottrill)  came  to  live 


with  them.  Eunice  Price  lived  with  the  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Nancy  Koons)  Sam- 
uel Price,  and  Clint  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Farley. 

Clifton,  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  I,  died 
with  the  flu  in  1918. 

Mr.  Farley  made  his  home  in  later  years 
with  his  son  Edward  and  his  granddaughter, 
Eunice  Price  at  Akron,  Colo. 


Churches 

“The  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  to 
the  danger  of  the  near  by  buildings  and  men 
climbed  upon  the  Farmers  Store  roof,  L.L. 
Bogart’s  house,  J.  J.  Landes  house,  Baron’s 
building  and  the  Masonic  Hall  and  wet  them 
down.  At  last  the  whole  church  building  had 
fallen  in  and  danger  was  removed  to  a great 
extent.  Quite  a stiff  wind  blew  from  the 
north  and  that  fanned  the  flames  but  also 
lessened  the  danger  to  the  buildings  standing 
beside  the  church. 

“The  church  and  furniture  was  insured 
for  $2100.00,  only  and  the  church  was  valued 
at  from  $7000  to  $8000.  It  means  a great  fi- 
nancial loss  to  the  Methodist  people  and  also 
a big  loss  to  the  town. 

“It  is  not  known  exactly  how  the  fire  start- 
ed but  it  is  supposed  from  the  furnace  but 
the  fact  that  the  attic  was  so  soon  ablaze  gives 
a little  credence  to  the  defective  flue  idea. 

“We  understand  the  Methodist  people  will 
hold  their  services  in  the  Christian  Church 
for  the  time  being.* 


BOW  CREEK  PIONEERS  HONORED 


Off  Highway  183  near  the  Bow  Creek 
bridge  a valley  road  *winds  eastward.  Com- 
ing into  view  suddenly  is  an  imposing  monu- 
ment. The  donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Muir,  Sr.,  dedicated  it  to  the  Pioneers  of 
Rooks  and  Phillips  counties.  There  the 
stream  entering  Bow  Creek  township  bends 
and  turns  through  the  Saylor  community  in 
the  same  country  background  with  trees  and 
rolling  hills  as  it  did  a century  ago.  It 
rules  the  winding  road  to  the  picturesque 
rocky  cliff  where  both  are  compelled  north 
and  easterly  through  the  Delmar  neighbor- 
hood and  into  the  inundated  valley  area.  To- 
day a guided  auto  tour  from  the  monument 
to  the  Bow  Creek  bridge  on  the  lake  drive 
is  a way  to  backtrack  on  the  Indian  and  Pio- 
neer trail.  The  sportsmen’s  road  catches 
stretches  of  it  down  the  valley  to  Kirwin 
where  the  trickling  or  sometimes  tumul- 
tuous waters  of  Bow  Creek  are  captured  and 
controlled. 

The  donors  of  the  monument  had  known 
many  of  the  pioneers  in  the  valley  and  on  the 
uplands.  Despite  the  long  hours  of  hard 
labor,  various  hardships  and  keen  disap- 


Those Who  Survived  The 
Early  Days  Near  Kirwin 

0 . . were  rugged ; but  the 
modern  farmer  also  has  his 
problems.  We’re  here  to 
help  him  solve  them.  Con- 
gratulations on  your  Cen- 
tennial ! 


DEAN  GRAIN  CO 


Phillipsburg 
And  Agra 


pointments,  the  daily  life  of  the  settlers 
held  interests  and  activities.  Sunday  School 
began  in  the  first  homes  until  school  houses 
were  built.  Shady  grounds  along  the  creek 
somewhere  allowed  all  day  picnics  or  a camp 
meeting.  Sometimes  baptismal  services 
were  held  at  the  creek.  Recreations  were 
varied.  Boys  knew  Bow  Creek  swimming 
holes  and  in  winter  skated  to  Kirwin.  There 
were  foot  races,  wrestling,  horse  races 
and  baseball  games.  For  all  there  were 
parties,  dances,  debates  and  programs  of  en- 
tertainment provided  by  themselves. 

Some  early  pioneers  lived  to  see  the 
coming  of  the  automobile.  In  1910  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Delmar  Chapel,  Mr.  Kemp 
from  Kirwin,  gave  the  young  boys  their  first 
ride  in  an  auto.  A few  years  later  a pioneer 
related  an  incident  which  prevented  his  at- 
tending the  dedication.  The  day  before  he  had 
bought  a new  pair  of  shoes.  On  that  Sunday 
morning  he  was  dressing  to  go  and  on  open- 
ing the  shoe  box  discovered  one  black  and  one 
brown  shoe.  He  told  it  with  laughter  that  had 
overcome  frustration. 

Descendents  of  pioneers  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muir,  Sr.,  for  their  gift  of  the 
monument. 


PIONEER  WOMAN 

“ she  lent  a graciousness  and 

charm 

To  the  cabin  made  of  sod, 

And  all  the  while,  through  hardship  and  alarm 
Kept  firm  faith  in  God” 

M.  F.  Converse 


Congratulations,  Kirwin! 


• ...  on  your 
100th  year! 

‘‘You  Bend 
’Em  . . We’ll 
Fix  ’Em” 


JACK’S  BODY  SHOP 

Jack  Fix  - Phillipsburg 


THEODORE  STEELE 


In  September  1872  Theodore  and  Isabelle 
Steele,  with  two-year-old  Gertrude  and  baby 
son  Harry,  arrived  in  Kansas  from  Lone 
Tree,  la.  They  came  in  a covered  wagon 
drawn  by  a team  of  oxen.  Leaving  the  moth- 
er and  children  with  friends  in  Smith  county, 
Mr.  Steele  went  to  Kirwin  where  he  was 
directed  up  Bow  Creek  in  his  successful 
search  for  a location  with  a spring  on  it. 
Near  by  a dugout  had  been  made  previously 
on  the  relinquished  place  so  it  was  possible 
for  the  Steele  family  to  move  into  their  new 
home  on  reaching  it. 

The  spring,  later  curbed  with  large  white 
rocks  and  with  an  iron  pipe,  served  the  house- 
hold over  forty  years,  and  the  horse  spring 
by  the  barn  did  as  well.  In  early  days  in 
warm  seasons  they  carried  the  laundry  down 
the  path  where  a woodfire  heated  the  water  in 
the  large  iron  kettle  for  the  wash-board  tub. 
Articles  were  spread  on  the  thick  willows  to 
dry. 

The  Indian  and  early  settlers'  trail  angling 
up  the  valley  closely  by  the  yard  made  a con- 
venient stop  for  settlers  passing  along  and 
occasionally  an  Indian  came.  Down  the  val- 
ley (now  the  Floyd  Wyley  farfh)  the  Indians 
with  their  women  and  children  set  up  a camp 
along  Bow  Creek  for  a short  time  so  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Steele  took  the  two  little  ones  in 
the  wagon  to  call  on  the  Indians  to  exchange 
friendly  greetings.  An  Indian  woman  asked 
if  the  Steele  baby  was  a boy  or  a girl.  Con- 
versation, no  doubt,  was  auite  limited.  . 

Men  took  teams  of  horses  and  wagons  to 
haul  freight  to  the  stores  in  Kirwin  from 
Hays  and  from  Kearney,  Neb.  During  her 
husband’s  absence,  Mrs.  Steele  had  gone  with 
the  children  to  a neighbor’s  home  as  word 
had  reached  the  community  that  some  In- 
dians were  coming.  She  remembered  she 
had  left  her  butter  in  the  spring.  So  she 
hastened  back  home  to  get  it.  Going  down 
the  path  she  met  one  Indian,  greeted  him 
with  a friendly  “How-do-you-do’’  and  heard 
him  say  “How”!  She  continued  on  her  way, 
picked  up  the  butter  and  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bor’s home  safely. 


A few  years  later  young  Harry  never  for- 
got a winter’s  day  his  mother  cooked  pigs 
feet  for  dinner.  An  Indian  came,  staying  a 
long  time,  until  the  meal  was  served  and  he 
ate  with  the  family  before  going  on  his  way. 
Finally  Indians  went  to  distant  territories 
and  were  gone. 

Among  his  experiences  of  pioneer  life,  Mr. 
Steele  one  night  foiled  the  attempt  of  a horse 
thief  stealing  a mare  staked  out  in  the 
meadow.  He  gave  chase  afoot,  calling  out  to 
neighbors  as  he  ran,  and  found  the  mare 
eager  to  return  to  her  young  colts. 

Neighbor  helped  neighbor  in  times  of 
need.  After  drouth  and  hardships,  better 
years  came.  The  new  stone  house  could  be 
built.  The  men,  guided  by  the  North  Star, 
staked  out  the  foundation  at  night.  The  stone- 
work was  supervised  by  C.  R.  Robbins  and  the 
pointing  done  by  John  Gaumer.  Cedars  grew 
in  the  front  yard.  Other  shade  trees  and 
orchards  had  been  planted  through  the  years. 

Besides  the  happy  parents  membe  rs  mov- 
ing into  the  new  house  were  Gertrude  (Mrs. 
R.  L.  Farley),  Harry,  Murray,  Myrtle  (Mrs. 
William  Ross)  and  Edith  (Mrs,  James  Lam- 
bert). 

The  community  selected  tne  name  “Del- 
mar”  proposed  by  Mr.  Abbott,  Sr.  A few 
pioneers  saw  the  old  stone  school  building 
replaced  by  a frame  one  and  later  it  en- 
larged into  a two-room  structure.  Mr. 
Steele  served  on  the  school  board  a number 
of  years. 

He  opened  his  home  to  his  elderly  brother 
as  he  previously  had  also  welcomed  his  two 
grandchildren,  Myrtle  Claribel  (Mrs.  Geo. 
E.  Guthrie)  and  Lyle  T.  Ross.  For  twenty 
years  Gertrude  was  the  homemaker.  Con- 
tinuously for  45  years  Mr.  Steele  lived  on 
the  homestead  now  owned  by  Lyle  T.  Ross, 
whose  granddaughter  (Diane  Wyley)  and  hus- 
band Kenneth  Stockman  are  tenants. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  tne  spring 
waters  still  run  in  good  years  to  the  creek 
which  has  cut  a deeper  bed  making  higher 
banks. 


The  Kirwin  Community  Deserves  A "Pat  On  The  Back" 

o c . for  its  excellent  progress  during  the 
past  hundred  years! 

Farm  Bureau  Insurance 

Leon  Durnil,  Agency  Manager  - - - Louis  Pumphrey,  Special  Agent 

PHILLIPSBURG,  KANSAS 


THE  LALA  FAMILY 


Millie  Oliva’s  parents  came  to  America 
from  Lytomysle,  Czechoslovakia  in  the  spring 
of  1866.  They  settled  in  Iowa  for  nine  years. 
The  oldest  child  was  born  in  Europe  and  then 
the  five  others  in  Iowa.  Millie  was  born  in 
Taylor  County,  Iowa.  She  was  the  youngest. 

When  she  was  two  and  one  half  years  old, 
they  came  to  Osborne  County,  Kansas,  in 
1875  in  two  covered  wagons  which  took  three 
weeks  to  complete.  They  lived  in  a sod  house 
for  about  nine  years. 

For  sweetening,  they  raised  cane,  took  the 
stalks  to  George  Simon,  who  had  a press  and 
made  sorghum.  He  lived  on  Medicine  Creek. 
Some  of  the  wheat  they  raised  they  took  to 
Jackson’s  Mill  at  Kirwin,  to  get  their  supply 
of  flour.  She  knew  all  the  pioneer  hard- 
ships and  good  times  of  those  days. 

She  was  married  to  Albert  Lala  Aug.  21, 
1900.  He,  also  was  born  in  Iowa.  He  had 
three  brothers  and  one  sister.  Their  birth- 
place was  Marian  in  Lynn  County,  Iowa.  The 
parents  came  from  Czechoslovakia  in  1871. 
When  Albert  was  four  years  his  family  came 
to  Republic  County,  Kansas.  Three  years 
later  they  moved  to  Jewell  county.  Because 
of  his  father’s  death  he  was  forced  to  make 
his  own  way  when  he  was  fourteen.  Joseph, 
his  oldest  brother  went  back  to  Europe  to 
live  in  the  home  they  left  when  he  was  six- 


teen. He  never  saw  his  family  again. 

Millie  met  Albert  at  a dance  that  the 
Kallash  band  was  playing  for.  Three  of  her 
brothers  played  in  this  band.  It  was  love  at 
first  pight. 

To  this  union  five  children  grew  to  wo- 
manhood and  manhood.  They  moved  1/2  mile 
north  of  Kirwin  in  1915.  All  graduated  from 
Kirwin  high  school.  They  are  Erma  (Mrs. 
Alfred  Willis);  Ted,  deceased;  Agnes  Town- 
ley,  Tri  Sig  house  mother  at  Hays;  Wilbur 
lives  and  farms  east  of  Kirwin  and  Wilma 
(Mrs.  Egon  Ehrlich)  of  Hays. 


Congratulations,  Kirwin 
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WILLIAM  AND  SARAH  WYRILL 


William  Wyrill  was  born  Nov.  30,  1837, 
near  Farlington,  a village  in  Yorkshire, 
England.  He  was  the  eighth  child  in  a family 
of  eleven  children.  He  died  at  Kirwin,  Kans., 
Aug.  14,  1930.  His  people  were  upper  middle- 
class,  and  included  farmers,  businessmen, 
school  teachers  and  music  teachers.  One 
son  was,  for  years,  a member  of  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  the  “London  Times.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  and  two  cou- 
sins set  sail  for  Canada,  for  action  and  ad- 
venture. At  his  mother’s  request,  he  went 

first  to  Batesville,  in  Noble  County,  Ohio,  to 
visit  her  relatives. 

This  orchard  growing  region  pleased  him 
so  much  that  he  decided  to  stay.  The  cou- 
sins went  on  to  Canada. 

He  was  happy  there,  planting,  cultivating 
and  grafting  fruit  trees,  until  he  enlisted  in 
the  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  in  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  he 
marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  He  told 
of  President  Lincoln  coming  to  their  camp 

Then,  after  an  almost  fatal  attack  of 
small -pox  made  him  immune,  he  drove  a 
“Black  Maria,”  and  worked  in  hospitals, 
helping  in  the  care  of  smallpox  patients.  He 
was  strong  and  sympathetic,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  in  demand  during  the  terrible 
smallpox  epidemic  that  ravaged  the  South 
in  wartime. 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  returned  to 
Ohio,  and  then,  again  adventuring,  he  came  to 
Kansas  in  1872  and  homesteaded  on  Deer 
Creek  near  Kirwin.  This  homestead  is  still 
part  of  the  old  homeplace.  He  wanted  to 
have  a dependable  water  supply  for  the  cattle 
he  hoped  to  raise.  Deer  Creek  was  a much 


larger  water  course  in  those  days. 

The  eventual  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle, 
some  of  them  pedigreed,  were,  with  his  fine 
orchard,  his  hobby  during  his  active  years. 

Sarah  Hinds  was  born  at  Flushing,  Ohio, 
Feb.  22,  1848  and  died  near  Kirwin,  Kans., 
June  28,  1918. 

In  1869  she  went  to  Ottumwa,  la.,  to  make 
her  home  with  an  aunt.  Here  on  Mar.  17, 
1874,  William  Wyrill  married  Sarah  Hinds, 
his  Iowa  sweetheart,  a teacher,  whom  he  had 
met  in  Ohio. 

A week  later  they  came  by  train,  toFair- 
bury,  Neb.,  bringing  a Conestoga  wagon,  a 
team  of  horses  and  a Hambletonian  mare. 
They  also  brought  an  adequate  supply  of 
household  goods  including  a weed  sewing 
machine,  and  berry  bushes,  small  apple 
and  peach  trees,  a lilac  bush  and  two  rose- 
bushes. 

After  a day  of  driving  in  their  wagon, 
through  hot,  dusty,  March  v^mds,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  the  little  one  room 
log  house  on  their  claim.  Now  pioneer  life 
began  for  them  in  earnest. 

William  and  Sarah  had  seven  children. 
Two  died  in  infancy  and  Albert  Edward,  age 
seven  was  a victim  of  the  diphtheria  epi- 
demic in  1885.  The  others,  Alice,  Olive, 
Pearl  and  John  survived  with  their  parents, 
the  hardships  of  the  earlier  years  in  Kansas, 
and  lived  to  see  many  wonderful  changes 
come  to  the  Kirwin  area. 

William  and  Sarah  respected  law  and  or- 
der, and  valued  many  of  the  formalities. 
They  appreciated  the  refinements  of  better 
living,  and  sought  to  achieve  them  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children. 
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William  kept  in  his  old  sea  chest,  per- 
haps a status  symbol,  a Prince  Albert  frock 
coat  and  a pair  of  striped  trousers. 

He  wore  these  garments  to  his  last 
earthly  assignment. 

PLATT  FAMILY 

Ferry  L.  Platt,  Sr.,  born  in  1872,  and 
his  wife  Nelle  Campbell,  born  in  1873,  moved 
to  Kirwin  in  1902  where,  in  partnership  with 
Jas.  F.  Gray,  Mr.  Platt  began  publishing  the 
“Kirwin  Kansan*.  Mr.  Platt  bought  out  his 
partner  after  a few  years;  and  was  helped  in 
the  office  by  his  wife  and  two  growing  sons, 
Ferry  L.  Platt,  Jr.,  and  Paul  C.  Platt.  Af- 
ter Mr.  Platt  died  in  1926,  Mrs.  Platt  con- 
tinued to  publish  the  Kansan  for  a few  years 
and  then  sold  it  to  Carl  Gray.  Mrs.  Platt 
lived  on  in  Kirwin  until  1958,  rounding  out 
more  than  half  a century  in  the  family  house 
east  of  the  square. 

The  Platts  were  lifelong  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Platt  was  a dea- 
con, Sunday  School  Superintendent  and  trus- 
tee at  various  times.  Mrs.  Platt,  in  addition 
to  teaching  the  young  women’s  class  in  the 
Sunday  School,  was  a member  of  the  M.S. 
12  club. 

Ferry,  Jr.,  graduated  from  the  Kirwinl 
high  school  in  1920  and  Paul  in  1922;  the! 
former  to  take  higher  education  and  become 
a minister,  the  latter  to  study  and  practice 
medicine. 

There  are  today  descendents  carrying  on 
the  Platt  heritage;  but  all  four  of  those  men- 
tioned above  have  died  and  their  remains 
lie  buried  in  a common  lot  in  the  Kirwin 
cemetery.  Mrs.  Platt  passed  on  only  last 
January  at  the  age  of  95. 

JOHNSON  FAMILY 

J.  P.  Johnson,  born  in  1871,  and  his  wife, 
Marie,  born  in  1873,  moved  from  Illinois 
to  a farm  one  mile  east  of  the  Kirwin- Agra 
road  in  1905.  They  owned  this  property  un- 
til 1942,  living  on  it  those  37  years  with  the 
exception  of  three  short  absences  in  nearby 
localities  — the  last  of  which  was  in  the  Dr. 
Trusdale  house  in  Kirwin  during  1914-16. 
(The  Dr.  Trusdale  house  is  the  stucco  build-, 
ing  where  the  Nazarene  Church  now  hold 
some  of  its  meetings.) 

They  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in 
their  early  years,  where  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
Primary  Superintendent  in  the  Sunday  School 
during  the  ‘30’s  and  J.  P.  Johnson  served 


variously  as  deacon,  trustee  and  Sunday 
School  Superintendent.  Mr.  Johnson  taught 
in  the  Agra  high  school  1910-14  and  was 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Kirwin  1914- 
16.  Previous  to  this  he  did  some  teaching 
in  the  district  nearest  his  farm  and  in 
Glade  (then  called  Marvin). 

Mrs.  Johnson’s  other  interests  included 
the  L.L.C.  Club  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  active 
in  Farmer’s  Union  projects.  Their  chil- 
dren (Herman,  Raymond  and  Donald)  all 
graduated  from  the  Kirwin  high  school  in 
1921,  1922  and  1928  respectively. 


STONERS 

Harvey  Brewster  Stoner  was  born  near 
Smith  Center,  Kans.,  Aug.  12,  1875,  to  David 
Samuel  Stoner  and  Udevella  Kiser  Stoner. 
The  physician  was  Dr.  Brewster  Highley 
(composer  of  the  words  of  “My  Western 
Home.”  Later  this  song  was  renamed  “Home 
on  the  Range,”  and  became  our  state  song.) 
Harvey  was  named  after  the  physician. 

Udevella  Kiser  was  stolen  by  a tribe  of 
Indians  when  she  was  between  two  and  three 
years  old.  Her  father  learned  much  later 
that  there  was  a white  child  with  some  In- 
diansp^rMr.  Kiser  set  out  on  foot  which  was 
the  only  way  of  travel  at  that  time,  (1853). 
It  took  about  eleven  months  to  catch  up  with 
the  Indians,  but  he  found  his  little  daughter. 
Udevella  had  been  with  the  Indians  for  a 
year  and  a half. 

Harvey  Brewster  Stoner  married  Anna 
Mabel  Butler  (daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Butler)  on  Feb.  26,  1896.  Six  children 
came  to  the  Stoner  family.  The  first  child 
(was  still  born.  The  second,  Milton  Joseph, 
le  third  son,  Loyd  LaVern,  the  fourth  son, 
lillard  Lafayette.  The  fifth  child,  a daugh- 
ter, Hilda  Afferetta  and  the  sixth  child 
lother  daughter  Gladys  Myrtle. 

Mr.  Stoner  spent  most  of  his  life  in  and 
Iround  Kirwin  doing  cement  work.  Mabel 
toner  died  May  28,  1948.  Harvey  Stoner 
died  July  20,  1960. 
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THE  DEUEL  FAMILY 


George  D.  Deuel,  son  of  Allen  and  Mary 
Deuel  was  born  Aug.  7,  1845  in  Ohio.  His 
wife  Caroline  Graham  Deuel  was  born  Feb. 
6,  1854  in  Starke  County,  Indiana.  They  were 
married  in  Otoe  County,  Nebraska  Dec.  9, 
1869.  A son  was  born  before  they  came  to 
the  Kirwin  area,  William  A.  born  Dec.  20, 
1871. 

They  came  to  settle  near  Kirwin  in  1872 
living  first  in  a dugout  1 mile  west  1/2  mile 
south  of  town,  later  moving  to  a sodhouse 
2 miles  south  1 mile  west. 

After  coming  to  Kirwin  9 more  children 
were  born:  Barbara  Ellen  born  Aug.  27, 1872, 
married  Is  sac  Harlan  Guthrie;  Martha  L. 


born  Dec.  20,  1875  married  Daniel  W.  Fisk; 
Ida  Bell  born  Dec.  16,  1877  married  Clar- 
ence Cales;  Chauncy  Albert  born  Nov.  2, 
1880  married  Lena  Pfost;  Mary  Evalineborn 
Sept.  18,  1883  married  Charles  Wolcott; 
Benjamin  T.  born  Aug.  14,  1888;  Charles 
H.  born  July  10,  1890  married  Mable  Mc- 
Queen; Leonard  L.  born  June  25,  1892 
married  Deliha  Hoack;  Hazel  C.  born  June 
11,  1896  married  Will  F.  H.  Gray. 

Their  grandchildren,  Walt  and  Everett 
Guthrie  and  Velma  Stoner  and  many  great- 
grandchildren and  great  great-grandchildren 
still  live  in  and  around  Kirwin  and  are  very 
proud  of  their  heritage. 


THE  BUTLER  FAMILY 


John  Butler  and  Elizabeth  Cox  were  mar- 
ried in  Iowa  in  1870  and  the  next  year  in 
company  with  her  father  and  brother,  Tom, 
joined  a wagon  train  for  Kansas.  When  they 
reached  this  fertile  valley  they  decided  to 
homestead  here.  Trees  were  felled  and  a log 
cabin  built.  The  three  families  moved  in 
before  the  chinks  were  filled. 

They  were  hardly  settled  when  two  men 
rode  up  saying  they  had  been  chased  by  In- 
dians and  that  hundreds  of  them  were  coming. 
John  Butler  was  sent  to  Hays  to  bring  the 
soldiers.  The  men  started  building  a breast- 
work. Other  settlers  joined  them.  Some  were 
assigned  to  the  breastwork  and  some  were  to 
shoot  through  the  cracks  in  the  house.  The 


women  were  to  supply  the  ammunition. 

Nearly  five-hundred  Indians  gathered  on 
the  hill  to  the  west.  They  told  the  settlers 
to  leave  as  they  owned  all  the  land  to  the 
Great  Spirit  Spring.  The  settlers  refused. 
The  Indians  camped  that  night  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Solomon  and  the  next  day  moved 
east.  Thus  ended  the  Indian  scare  of  1871. 
The  men  then  built  a stockade  enclosing  the 
cabin. 

The  town  of  Kirwin  was  founded  in  1872 
and  John  Butler  drove  the  oxen  team  which 
plowed  out  the  townsite.  The  town  square 
was  located  three  blocks  west  of  the  stock- 
ade. 

John  Butler  was  a homesteader,  a guide 
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for  the  buffalo  hunters,  a railroad  pumper  to 
fill  the  water  tank,  the  windmill  man  to  the 
farmers  and  a source  of  information  to  the 
younger  generation  in  writing  the  history 
of  the  area. 

Nine  children  came  to  the  Butler  home. 
Frank,  the  eldest,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Phillips  county.  Two  are  still  living, 
Harry  at  Stockton,  Kans.,  and  Myrtle  in 


Longmont,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Butler  in  spite  of  her  large  family, 
always  had  time  to  help  a neighbor  in  sick- 
ness or  death  and  to  cheer  the  lonely  and  dis- 
couraged. She  was  a faithful  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  a regular  attendant  un- 
til failing  health  prevented  it. 

John  Butler  died  Sept.  20,  1925  and  Eliza- 
beth Cox  Butler  died  Aug.  2,  1942. 


THE  ATCHISON  FAMILY 


James  and  Harriet  Atchison  came  to  Kan- 
sas by  covered  wagon  in  1878,  and  settled  on 
a farm  located  on  the  Solomon  River,  di- 
rectly south  of  the  present  Fish  and  Wildlife 
headquarters.  Mr.  Atchison  was  an  excellent 
carpenter  and  helped  build  many  of  the  houses 
in  the  area. 

They  had  a large  family  consisting  of 
eight  sons  (Chalmers,  Francis,  Walter,  Ed- 
gar, Curtis,  Albert,  Harvey  and  Ira)  and  five 
daughters  (Emma,  Jennie,  May,  Mary  and 
Violet). 

Harvey  taught  school  several  years  in  the 
old  stone  school  house,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  north  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life office  and  many  an  early  day  child 
learned  the  three  R’s  under  his  tutorage. 
In  1906  he  married  Lena  Palmer,  daughter  of 
a former  Union  Cavalryman  and  moved  his 
bride  to  the  old  home  place  located  at  the 
corner  of  old  K-9  highway  and  the  old  Bow 
Creek  road  about  a mile  and  a half  west  of 
Kirwin.  This  area  is  now  covered  by  the 
Kirwin  lake. 

‘When  we  tell  of  the  marriage  of  Lena 
Palmer  to  Harvey  Atchison,  our  thoughts 
turn  to  later  years,  when  Lena,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  - was  Nellie,  the 
queen  of  the  prairie,  the  leading  role  in  the 
pageant,  ‘The  Covered  Wagon”  presented  at 
the  old  Kirwin  Opera  House  for  the  Old 
Settlers’  Day  program.) 

The  Atchison  girls  were  all  very  popular 
and  the  old  home  was  a favorite  gathering 
place  for  the  young  people  of  the  time. 
Emma  (Mrs.  Matt  Van  Allen)  was  a very  ef- 
ficient clerk  in  the  various  business  places 
in  Kirwin  - and  many  middle  aged  Kir- 
winites  will  remember  getting  a stick  of 
candy  from  Aunt  Emma,  when  she  clerked 
in  George  Simmon’s  store;  Viola  (Mrs.  Hugh 
Duff)  and  Maggie  taught  school  around  Kir- 


win; Jennie  (Mrs.  Will  Thomson)  operated  the 
telephone  exchange  in  Kirwin  for  a number 
of  years.  She  never  failed  to  come  to  Kir- 
win every  year  to  visit  with  her  sister  and 
brother.  Her  daughter  Elma  now  lives  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  Atchisons  are  still  well  represented 
in  Phillips  county  by  Darrel  and  Gill,  grand- 
sons of  Albert;  Duane,  the  son  of  Harvey  of 
Kirwin;  until  his  recent  death,  the  late  Sam 
Atchison  of  Agra,  son  of  Curtis. 

The  accompanying  poem  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Lena  Atchison  on  the  occasion  of  leav- 
ing the  farm  in  1940. 

THE  OLD  PLACE 

We  soon  must  be  leaving  the  old  place  — 
Our  home  for  so  many  years  — 

The  old  house  with  the  big  bay  window, 
We  bid  it  good-by  thru  our  tears. 

The  pear  tree  that  stood  in  the  dooryard  — 
How  we  loved  its  fruit  and  its  shade; 
But  it  drooped  and  died  in  the  drouth-time 
Like  our  hopes  and  the  plans  that  we  made. 

The  cottonwoods  out  by  the  roadside, 

That  flung  their  green  heads  to  the  sky  — 
How  we  thrilled  at  the  roar  of  their  branches 
When  the  storm  king  went  riding  by! 

Such  happy  times  in  the  old  house 

Where  each  child  saw  the  light  of  day, 
Tho  our  hearts  never  ceased  their  longing 
For  the  one  who  was  taken  away. 

Still  the  fields  will  be  green  in  the  springtime 
And  the  river  will  flow  on  the  same, 
But  soon  the  old  house  will  crumble, 

And  Naught  butthe  dear  memories  remain! 
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THE  LEWIS  RIGG  FAMILY 


Lewis  Baker  Rigg  was  born  June  19, 
1839  at  East  Bethelem,  Washington  County, 
Pa.  He  attended  and  taught  school  for  many 
years.  He  was  rejected  for  service  in  the 
Civil  War  because  of  a heart  condition,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  start  a very  profitable 
business.  Washington  county  was  the  banner 
sheep  county  in  the  United  States  so  Mr.  Rigg 
and  a friend  started  a Livestock  Brokerage 
business  and  bought  and  sold  sheep. 

Mr.  Rigg  went  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Illinois  where  he  met  Sarah  Elizabeth  Upp. 
They  were  married  Dec.  6,  1866.  He  taught 
school  and  continued  farming  for  eight  years. 
At  this  time  the  St.  Joe  and  Hannibal  Rail- 
road was  selling  some  government  grants 
in  Missouri  for  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 
Mr.  Rigg  then  went  to  Breckenridge,  Mo., 
and  bought  80  acres  for  $10.00  per  acre. 

He  and  his  wife  then  moved  to  Missouri, 
sawed  lumber  to  build  a house  but  moved  in 
before  it  was  completed.  The  sheep  busi- 
ness was  good  so  they  remained  here  ten 
years. 


The  Adams  family,  who  had  been  neigh- 
bors of  the  Riggs  in  Missouri,  now  living  in 


Kansas,  asked  Mr.  Rigg  to  come  to  Kansas. 
This  he  did.  He  bought  land  from  Thomas 
Cox,  Sr.,  who  had  homesteaded  and  built 
a stone  house  on  this  place.  So  in  1883  Mr. 
Rigg  moved  his  family  to  one  of  the  finest 
farm  locations  in  this  part  of  Kansas  five 
and  one  half  miles  straight  west  of  Kirwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rigg  had  four  daughters  and 
three  sons,  a twin  to  Leroy  died  at  the  age 
of  12  hours.  His  children:  Anna  Steenrod 
and  her  husband  moved  away  in  1888.  Alta 
lived  with  her  parents  and  cared  for  them 
until  their  deaths  1924  and  1940  respective- 
ly. Eva  became  a deaconess  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  retirement.  After  grad- 
uation from  Manhattan,  Leroy  became  a 
partner  with  his  father,  was  married,  built 
a house  and  added  many  improvements  to 
the  farm  until  his  death  in  1924.  John  lived 
a few  years  on  his  father’s  farm  before 
settling  with  his  family  in  Norton  county 
until  his  death  in  1943.  Estella  was  mar- 
ried in  1913  and  continued  with  the  farming 
occupation  until  her  retirement  in  1969. 

Mr.  Rigg  saw  over  101  years  of  the  cross 
section  of  American  life.  He  was  rich  in 
experience  and  observation.  He  passed  from 
this  life  December  1940  leaving  many  rela- 
tives and  friends  with  memories  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Best  Wishes 

To  Kirwin  During 
Their  Centennial! 

We  pledge  to 
continue  provid- 
ing this  area  with 
Groceries,  Meats 
and  Locker  Ser 
vice. 

People’s  Store 
And  Locker 

Irwin  “Shorty”  Simms 
Ph.  638-2875  Agra,  Kansas 


KIR  WIN  BUSINESSES  - CONTINUED 


H.  Moulton  --  druggist 
The  Drug  Store  --  W.  H.  Spangenberg 
R.  H.  Trus  --  drug  store 
George  W.  White  --  drug  store  also  ice 
cold  soda  water 

Ice  Cream  Parlor  --  E.  F.  Gilbert  -- 
‘lemonade  and  cider* 

Skinner  --  flour  mill 
1884  Harry  Bartlett  — dray  and  trans- 
fer wagon 

Lozier  and  Parsons  --  lumber  yard  and 
saw  mill 

1878  Jacob  Nipps  — mechanic 
C.  S.  Knight  and  Dr.  A.  DeArmond  -- 
physicians  and  surgeons 

Wand,  Lingle  and  Fuller  — “land” 

Dodge  and  Chapin-- attorneys  specialized 
in  Land  Office  practice 

C.  E.  Monnell,  W.  H.  McBride  and  Sons, 
May  and  McBride  and  Don  Carlos  and  son  -- 
Attorneys  and  real  estate 

Farmers  Shipping  Association  --  S.  F. 
Brigham 

Belford  Brothers  --  cattle  and  hogs 

Cain  Brothers  --  bought  grain  and  hogs 
The  Kirwin  Stock  Farm  — H.  R.  Hull  and 
Co.  bred  “Standard  bred  trotters  and  road- 
sters” 

Kirwin  Elevator  --  0.  B.  Moore 


James  H.  Clark  --  pioneer  blacksmith 
Kincaid  Brothers  — horseshoeing 
Eagle  Blacksmith  Shop  with  wagon  shop 
— J.  R.  Hackley 

Miss  Dora  Lindsey  — milliner 
Robert  Locke  --  jewelry 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Edwards  — cut  and  fit  dresses 
Kirwin  Home  Park  Nursery 
Palmer  and  Broadsword 
Kirwin  Marble  Works  --  J.  M.  Tinney 
Factor  No.  115  first  grade  cigars  --  H. 
Bringman 

E.  Bradley  --  photographer 
Troup’s  Novelty  Store  --  special  prices 
on  tinware 

Lew  Hays  — Monarch  Billiard  Hall 
1872  Wetherilt  shoes 
John  Abrams  — custom  threshing 
Alexander  Boiler  — harness  maker 
1883-85  Ingersoll  and  Sampson  --  pack- 
ing house 

“Where  oh  where  have  these  businesses 
gone;  What  ever  happened  to  the  pioneer 
town  of  Kirwin;  If  only  things  had  gone  dif- 
ferent what  would  we  be  today?” 

“We  are  still  a special  breed  and  some 
will  still  move  along,  but  all  and  all  we  are 
mighty  proud  of  our  town,  KIRWIN  and  we 
are  prospering  from  each  contributing  Kir- 
winite.” 


BOGART  FAMILY  - CONTINUED 


Y/hen  he  went  to  school  for  the  first  time 
he  knew  no  one  so  he  went  to  one  of  the  rear 
desks  and  crouched  down  in  hopes  of  being 
hidden  from  sight.  At  school  he  noticed  some 
odd  things,  like  nineteen  year  old  boys  in  his 
first  grade  reading  class  and  a mother  with 
“chaw”  of  tobacco  learning  to  read  with  her 
small  son. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  distinctly  saw  his 
face  for  the  first  time.  A neighbor  had  given 
him  a mirror  and  he  chuckles  now  as  he  tells 
us  he  looked  at  himself  all  the  way  home. 

Grandfather  has  a remarkable  memory 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  him  tell 
of  first  seeing  a horseless  carriage,  rail- 
road train,  telephone,  electric  lights,  air- 
plane and  other  modern  inventions.  In  his 
life  time  he  has  observed  with  interest  all 


major  technological  developments  of  mankind 
and  little  did  he  dream  as  he  looked  at  the 
moon  through  the  dugout  window  that  he  would 
see  man  make  his  first  step  on  its  surface. 

He  lives  less  than  a mile  from  the  site 
of  the  dugout  and  has  lived  there  seventy 
years.  He  keeps  well  informed  on  all  events, 
local  and  national  and  international.  He  en- 
joys a good  game  of  bridge  anytime  we  can 
get  together  a foursome,  keeps  a good  set  of 
books  and  still  maintains  a daily  record 
Tx)ok  which  he  has  done  for  over  seventy 
years.  He  enjoys  visits  with  his  children, 
grandchildren,  relatives  and  friends  and  we 
enjoy  immensely  our  visits  with  him. 

Joan  Vivian  Wareing, 
Wichita,  Kansas 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAYS 

W.  H.  H.  Gray  having  served  four  years 
in  the  Civil  war,  was  engaged  in  many  of 
the  large  battles,  but  came  out  unscratched. 
He  returned  to  his  home  in  Mt.  Carroll, 
111.,  where  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mary  Atchison.  Jim,  John,  Elmer  and 
Charlie  were-born  there. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1873,  Father  Gray 
heeded  the  advice  of  Horace  Greely,  who 
said  *Go  west  young  man”  and  came  west  to 
Fort  Kirwin.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  re- 
turned and  brought  his  family  to  the  home- 
stead which  he  had  taken  three  miles  west 
of  Kirwin. 

They  first  had  a home  at  the  north  end  of 
the  farm  where  No.  9 highway  is  now,  then 
they  lived  in  a dugout  just  east  of  the  present 
house.  That  draw  was  so  deep  that  a team  on 
the  road  would  go  out  of  sight.  We  of  today 
can  see  what  erosion  has  done. 

Father  and  Mother  Gray  endured  the 
hardships  of  the  grasshoppers,  drouth,  and 
fear  of  Indians.  Father  Gray  would  tell  how 
they  could  hear  the  buffalo  coming  because  of 
the  rumble  they  made.  There  was  a buffalo 
wallow  in  the  present  pasture.  Mother  Gray 
would  relate  how  she’d  cover  the  windows 
when  she  knew  the  Indians  were  nearby  and 
would  gather  her  children  close  to  her  and 
pray  they  wouldn’t  make  a sound.  One  time 
they  came  in  the  house  and  took  what  food 
they  could  find  but  did  them  no  harm. 

The  relatives  in  Illinois  would  send  flour 
and  other  foods  to  them  and  one  year  they 
had  just  received  it  when  it  was  stolen  and 
they  had  to  sell  their  only  cow  to  buy  food. 

Mother  Gray’s  father,  Mr.  Atchison,  who 
was  a carpenter,  came  out  to  settle  here, 
and  he  built  the  stone  house  now  on  the 
farm.  Each  stone  block  was  planed  and 
beveled  as  the  walls  were  built.  This  house 
was  built  before  the  Railroad  went  through. 
In  1875  Mabel  was  born  and  in  1883,  Will 
was  born. 

The  Grays  had  been  faithful  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church  since  1887.  Fath- 
er Gray,  as  well  as  John  and  Elmer,  were 
stock  holders  in  the  Kirwin  State  Bank. 
Father  Gray  attended  every  board  meeting 
for  thirty  years.  All  the  children  attended 
school  in  the  old  stone  school  house  a mile 
west  of  the  home.  Jim,  John  and  Elmer  went 
to  the  Stockton  Academy.  John  helped  to  pay 
his  expenses  by  turning  the  press  of  the 
Stockton  Record.  All  three  boys  taught  in 
many  of  the  schools  surrounding  Kirwin.  The 


older  boys  and  Mr.  Gray  did  partnership 
farming  until  each  boy  owned  a farm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  and  Mabel  moved 
into  Kirwin  in  1909.  Will  bought  the  present 
home  when  only  18.  Jim  married  Edna 
Robinson,  to  whom  four  sons  were  born: 
Dwight,  Frank,  William  and  Ted.  John  was 
wed  to  Minnie  Stagg.  They  had  two  sons, 
Carl  and  Hugh.  From  this  union  originated 
the  traditional  “Gray  and  Stag”  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinner.  Elmer  married 
Alice  Fiske  and  to  them  was  born  a daugh- 
ter, Marie,  (Mrs.  0.  K.  McQueen)  and  Har- 
old. Charley  married  Olive  Wyrill.  They 
had  a son  Arthur  and  two  daughters,  Esther 
and  Marjory,  (Mrs.  Jones).  Will  married 
Angie  Jones  and  they  had  a daughter,  Iva 
Lee  (Mrs.  Jack  Bennett.)  ' 

Father  Gray’s  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  in  1915,  with  Marie  as  bridesmaid 
and  Carl  as  best  man.  The  privilege  of  ob- 
serving golden  weddings  was  also  given  to 
John^Elmer  and  Will.  Father  Gray  passed 
away  in  1923  and  Mother  Gray  in  1925.  Jim 
became  a lawyer  and  had  a real  estate  and 
insurance  business  in  Kirwin.  John  started 
his  public  career  by  being  a county  sur- 
veyor, mayor  of  Kirwin,  co-owner  of  the 
Gray  and  Stag  store.  He  was  a newspaper 
publisher  and  served  as  State  Representative 
from  this  district  and  also  served  as  State 
Senator"  for  11  years.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Kansas  Reclamation  Commission  from 
1940  to  45.  To  him  goes  our  thanks  for 
founding  “Kirwin  Old  Settler’s  Day”.  Every- 
one knew  this  day  would  carry  on  when  it 
was  printed  in  the  Kirwin  Kansan  as  front 
page  news. 

Elmer  farmed,  raising  registered  Poland 
China  hogs,  had  a meat  market  and  was 
mayor.  Charlie  was  mail  carrier  out  of 
Kirwin  for  many  years.  Mabel  cared  for  her 
parents  until  their  death. 

Will  also  raised  Poland  China  hogs  and 
Hereford  cattle.  He  lived  on  the  home  place 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  in  1883  until  his 
health  failed  and  he  and  Angie  moved  to 
Stockton  in  1967  to  be  near  their  daughter. 
Will  passed  away  in  May  1969. 

The  Grays  contributed  much  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Kirwin  community, 
backing  and  boosting  the  very  best  of  acti- 
vities. With  Will’s  passing  the  last  of  the 
Gray  children  are  gone.  Mrs.  Marjory 
Jones  is  the  only  Gray  descendent  living  in 
the  Kirwin  community.  The  old  stone  house 
still  stands  three  miles  west  of  Kirwin, 
echoing  with  many  memories  of  this  family. 
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STOCKMANN 


August  Stockmann  was  a pioneer  merchant 
and  started  his  store  in  Kir  win  in  1872.  Aug- 
ust and  Dina  Bierman  both  came  from  Ger- 
many. He  met  her  and  they  married  in  New 
Orleans,  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  let  them 
they  traveled  up  the  Mississippi  River  and 
headed  west.  To  this  union  ten  children 
were  born,  five  died  in  infancy. 

William  was  born  Aug.  1,  1872,  shortly 
after  the  Town  Company  laid  out  the  streets 
and  established  the  town’s  name.  He  claim- 
ed to  be  the  first  white  male  born  in  Phillips 
county. 

August  boasted  he  never  had  to  close  out 
an  account  as  means  to  pay  his  creditors. 
In  1880,  he  built  a new  brick  building  of  na- 
tive brick.  This  building  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  square.  Fire  destroyed  this 
building  in  1888.  This  he  replaced  with  the 
building  with  a glass  front  which  still  stands. 
The  Odd  Fellows  Hall  is  in  the  upstairs  of 
this  building.  August  Stockmann  (being  a 
charter  member)  gave  the  Odd  Fellows  a 99 
years  lease  to  this  hall.  At  this  time  the 
lease  still  stands. 

In  the  early  years  in  the  store,  Indians 
brought  in  buffalo  hides  in  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise. At  times  buffalo  hides  were  plenti- 
ful and  the  store  would  get  so  many  hides 
in  exchange  that  they  would  be  unable  to  sell 
them  all.  Even  then  there  was  a reason  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians. 


After  the  railroad  came  to  Kirwin,  Aug- 
ust Stockmann  made  a trip  to  St.  Louis  twice 
a year  to  purchase  a year’ s supply  of  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  boots,  shoes  and  clothing. 
His  son  William  managed  his  store  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  only  when  his  health  failed 
did  he  decide  to  trade  his  store  for  land 
south  of  town.  William  then  took  on  the  man- 
aging of  the  farm  which  is  still  in  the  Stock- 
mann family. 

In  remembrance  of  August  Stockmann  by 
grandsons  James  and  Warren  Stockman. 


It  Has  Been  A Pleasure 

to  serve  the  people 
of  this  area  during 
most  of  Kirwin’s  his- 
tory. 

OUR  80TH  YEAR 

Hardware,  Paints, 
Appliances,  and 
Supplies 

UNDERWOOD  HARDWARE 

Guy  Underwood  Agra,  Kan. 
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THE  SPAULDING  PIONEER  CARAVAN 


MATILDA  AND  AUSTIN 


Austin  Spaulding  homesteaded  five  miles 
northwest  of  Kirwin  in  1872.  Three  covered 
wagons,  and  one  of  the  first  buggies  seen  in 
Western  Kansas  brought  his  family  group 
from  Johnstown,  Wis.  to  Kirwin.  The  party 
included  Austin  and  his  wife,  Matilda  Wells 
Spaulding,  with  their  daughters  Elsie  and 
Ida  and  son  Homer  with  his  wife  Alice  Cole 
Spaulding,  Alice’s  brother  Harrison  Cole 
with  his  wife  Ella,  and  a chore-boy  Eddie 
Taylor,  and  the  Spaulding  dog  Fred,  and 
eight  horses. 

Evenings  on  the  journey  the  family  gath- 
ered round  their  campfire,  as  the  girls 
played  their  melodeon  and  sang,  and  In- 


ELSIE  AND  IDA  SPAULDING 


dians  listened  in  the  background.  Their 
household  goods  was  freighted  by  team  from 
the  railroad’s  end  at  Waterville. 

Austin’s  and  Homer’s  both  homesteaded 
about  5 miles  northwest  of  Kirwin  on  Deer 
Creek.  Often  Indians  came  to  their  dugouts 
to  visit  and  to  beg  food. 

Austin’s  wife  Matilda  and  their  school- 
teacher daughter  Elsie  died  of  typhoid  fever 
in  1872.  The  daughter  Ida  married  Eugene 
Germain  and  had  a son  Jay.  After  Mr.  Ger- 
main’s death  she  married  J.  F.  Morse  of 
Phillipsburg.  Their  children  were  Alice, 
Herbert,  Chester,  and  Hazel. 

In  1875  Homer  was  postmaster  at  Mt. 
Zion,  4 miles  up  Deer  Creek  from  Kirwin. 
1879-90  he  was  Postmaster  and  had  a store 
in  Phillipsburg.  He  helped  found  the  Phil- 
lips County  Bank,  was  part  owner  of  the 
Phillipsburg  Herald  Newspaper  and  was  Pro- 
bate Judge  for  many  years.  His  wife,  Alice, 
and  his  father,  Austin,  both  died  in  1890, 
and  Homer  died  in  1892,  leaving  his  son  Mel- 
vin an  orphan. 

Melvin  married  Edith  Skelton  of  Long 
Island  in  1898.  Her  family  came  direct  to 
Phillips  county  from  England  in  1879  when 
she  was  three  (four  brothers  Matthew,  Tom, 
Joseph  and  John  Skelton  with  their  fami- 
lies). Melvin  was  well  known  in  Phillips 
county  through  his  work  as  funeral  director 
from  1907  until  his  death  in  1935.  Edith 
died  in  1948.  Their  daughter,  Marjorie 
Good,  lives  in  Phillipsburg. 

On  the  Spaulding  lot  in  Phillipsburg  are 
the  graves  of  Austin  and  Matilda,  Elsie, 
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Memorial  To  John  Gray 


HOMER  AND  AUSTIN  SPAULDING 


Homer  and  Alice,  Melvin  and  Edith,  with  Ida’s 
grave  in  the  Morse  lot  - a pioneer  family 
who  lived  and  died,  happy  to  be  residents  of 
Phillips  County,  Kansas. 


WITH  DEEP  APPRECIATION 

We  sincerely  thank  those  who  have  pro- 
vided pictures  and  historical  material  for 
the  Kirwin  C entennial  booklet*  Without  your 
help,  this  project  would  have  been  impossible. 

KIRWIN  LIBRARY  BOARD 


On  October  24,  1935  there  was  an  Old 
Settler’s  Day  in  Kirwin.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  one 
of  Kirwin’s  leading  Citizens  as  chairman.. 
This  was  the  beginning,  and  every  year  there- 
after, Kirwin  and  all  the  community  knew 
there  would  be  an  Old  Settler’s  day,  along 
about  the  1st  Tuesday  in  October,  for  this 
man  wouldn’t  let  it  die,  as  his  heart  was 
all  wrapped  up  in  the  memories  of  the 
pioneers  and  the  purple  prairies. 

He  had  a Heritage,  not  only  did  he  carry 
the  torch  for  this  day,  but  he  was  back 
of  everything  he  thought  was  for  the  good 
of  Kirwin.  This  was  his  town.  Today  we 
lift  our  hearts  in  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
the  memory  of  Sen.  John  Gray,  who  was 
state  Representative  and  State  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Mayor  of  Kirwin— and  numerous 
other  offices  of  importance  and  trust. 

We  will  carry  on.  If  this  be  the  hour  in 
which  we  lift  our  lantern,  it  is  not  our 
flame  that  shall  burn  therein,  but  the  guardian 
of  the  past,  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  filled  with 
oil  and  lighted  it.  In  the  dew  of  service, 
his  heart  found  its  morning  and  was  refreshed. 
“He  always  said  that  Death  was  but  the  winds 
Blowing  across  the  hills  and  the  purple 
prairie  lands, 

He  said  it  would  beckon  him  some  day.— 
Death  is  the  final  blowing  of  the  wind. 
He  always  said,  then  chose  a winter  day— 
To  start  his  journey  down  the  silent  way.” 

D.W.Y. 


WE'RE  MIGHTY  PROUD  OF  KIRWIN! 

Best  wishes  during  the  next  100  years!! 

* Choice  Steaks  * Home  Cooking 

* Homemade  Pies  & Rolls  * Excellent  Service 

OPEN  6 A.  M.  TO  . . . 

Smith’s  Steak  House 

Formerly  Lake  Cafe  - Charles  Smith,  Owner 
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EARLY  KIR  WIN  STREET-SOUTH  SIDE  OF  SQUARE 


KI1TWIN  CENTENNIAL 
Sod  house  and  dug-out,  log  and  stone, 

Built  by  men  who  wanted  houses  of  their  own. 
Pioneers  whose  visions  gave  grace  and 
benison 

To  the  sturdy  little  settlement  on  the  Solo- 
mon. 

They  were  glad  to  have  their  river 
Since  it  was  logic  still 
That  you  had  to  have  a river 
If  you  had  a flour  mill. 

Then  there  must  be  oats  for  horses 
And  corn  for  stall  and  sty 
And  crops  will  strive  on  bottom  lands 
With  running  stream  hard  by. 

They  ploughed  and  planted  with  great  care 
And  made  provision  for 
A tidy  clump  of  lilacs 
Beside  the  kitchen  door. 

They  cut  and  stored  the  little  stacks 
Of  fragrant  prairie  hay. 

They  builded  churches,  started  schools, 
They’d  come  and  meant  to  stay. 


And  when  they  went  on  journeys,  neigh- 
bor-way or  town, 

They  traveled  as  the  crow  flies,  over  ups 
and  downs, 

Wagon  wheel  and  work  team,  and  with  blithe 
accord 

Crossed  the  little  crooked  creeks  where  there 
was  a ford. 

L’  ENVOI 

100  years  of  memories  with  gladness  cher- 
ished still, 

100  years  of  memories  and  graves  on  Sun- 
set Hill, 

Kirwin,  waiting  patiently,  like  a lady  old  and 
gray. 

But  she  will  rouse  and  bid  you  come 

On  a bright  October  Day. 

And  you  will  go  back  gladly,  once  more  to 
hear  and  see 

The  treasures  that  the  old  folks  keep 

From  days  that  used  to  be. 

Written  August  1969  by  Mrs.  Alice  Willis 

A pioneer  of  92  years 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  KIRW1NH 

SEE  US  FOR: 

* Fishing  and  Hunting  Supplies  * Ice 

* Ice  Cream  Bars  * Candy 

* Minnows  * Night  Crawlers 

* Pop  * Conoco  Service 

Pats  Bait  Shop 

Kirwin,  Kansas 
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We  salute  the  many  generations  of  "tillers  of  the 
soil"  and  others  who  have  made  Kirwin's  first  100  years 
so  prosperous! 


Vogel  Implement  Co. 

Phillipsburg,  Kansas 


Howard  Vogel,  Owner 


Citizens  of  Kirwin 
Here’s  .Wishing  You. 


An  important  milestone  has  been  reached  at  Kirwin  . . . and 
we’re  mighty  proud  to  be  part  of  it. 

We  hope  to  continue  to  serve  your  growing  needs! 

Lumpkin’s  Super  IGA 


Phillipsburg,  Kansas 


